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DON'T GET CAUGHT BY OBSOLESCENCE 





Regardless of rental credits or offers of temporary free maintenance | 


DO NOT BUY 
A MICROFILMING 
CAMERA ... 


* IF IT 1S OUT-OF-DATE, LACKING EYE-LEVEL DELIVERY, PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC TRIP AND OTHER ESSENTIAL MODERN FEATURES 
YOUR OPERATORS NEED 


* IF IT 1S SECOND-HAND, BEAT UP OR WORN OUT BY YOUR OWN OR OTHERS’ USE 











SHOULD you decide after all these years (and we think you 
should) to quit accumulating rent receipts for microfilming cam- 
eras and readers and purchase your own, be sure the equipment 
you buy is new and not obsolete! 








Get the facts first. Remember: it was Diebold’s entrance into 
the microfilm field with its “idea-full” Flofilm line that forced 
others to alter long-accepted policies and designs. 





New 
You owe it to your institution to make the best buy possible. Mail 
the coupon and get our offer before you make a decision. Pub 
One 
Pab! 
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Southern Insurance Survey 


THE Spectator’s Field Editor, W. Eugene Roesch, spends 
a good part of each year in the Southland and in the 
years that he has traveled for THE Spectator he has 
given considerable study to regional patterns in insur- 
ance. His interpretive analysis of the general insurance 
picture below the Mason-Dixon Line begins on page 10. 


Accident & Health Study 


A study of the accident and health field by THE 
Spectator’s Irving Davis shows that group and hos- 
pitalization paced disability insurance growth in 1950. 
Commentary on this subject starts on page 12. Related 
tables follow on page 16 and again on page 50. 


Ordinary and Industrial—By States 


A ten-year study of insurance and population growth, 
state-by-state, appears on pages 22 and 23. Tabular in- 
formation is for both Ordinary and Industrial life in- 
surance. 


How 1950 Life Insurance Dollars Were Used 


A two-page table plus accompanying graphs break down 
the premium dollar and chow how it was used by the 
companies in 1950. This interesting and informative 
project appears on pages 26 and 27. 


More Statistics 


This issue contains a good helping of statistics: Leading 
Producers of Group Accident & Health Premiums, p. 16; 
Distribution of Life Insurance Assets since 1900, p. 19; 
Gross Rate of Interest Earned on Mean Invested Funds 
(1931-1950), p. 38; Percent of Termination of Policies 
by Lapse—Surrender, p. 43; Accident & Health, Hos- 
pital & Surgical Insurance by States (1950), p. 50. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Manag- 
ing Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), p. 9; Help 
Yourself to Ideas (Kenilworth H. Mathus), p. 18; 
Washington Report (Ray M. Stroupe), p. 20; Along City 
Streets (W. Eugene Roesch), p. 24; Life Insurance in 
Review, p. 28; Company Notes, p. 32; Canada, p. 34; 
Down South, p. 34; Investments (Ervin L. Hall), p. 36; 
Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 40; Sales Slants 
(Closing the Sale), p. 44; Down to Cases (Luke A. 
Burke), p. 46; Contract Guide, p. 48. 
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Something Oll 


HEN The National Life Underwriters Associa- 

tion was fairly launched in Boston over a half a 
century ago THE SPECTATOR heralded the occasion. It 
believed that the association of men with a common 
cause under a common banner enabled a new vista 
for life insurance. 


THE Specrator, however, voiced an apprehensive 
counsel. The life insurance agent, said THE SPECTATOR, 
was destined to become a social force of tremendous 
importance to the welfare of the American people. 
He must in that distant day be accepted as a profes- 
sional man and not as an ordinary wage earner. His 
association must concern itself with ethical principles 
and not become a union concerned only with the 
mutual advantages of its members. 


The National Association, continued THE SPECTATOR 
in 1885 will reduce acrimony and personal aggressive- 
ness in the prosecution of business. It will exercise 
an extended influence in the field and aid in bringing 
to life insurance recognition and high acceptance by 
the people of America. Life insurance was a bene- 
ficent force then and is now. Agents associated to 
raise their own standards contribute to the prosperity 
of all. They have a mission of service and “as they 
sow, so shall they reap”. 
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Something | 


IFE insurance has accepted the challenge of atomic 
bombing. A proposed pooling agreement has been 
drafted and presented to cover the war catastrophe deatli 
hazard. By the announced program, the life insurance 
companies are making the first approach to a protection 
against loss of civilian lives in the United States by atomic 
bombing, or other enemy action. Such losses to a speci: 
fied limit are proportioned among the companies accord: 
ing to their volume of risks. 

While the plan cannot meet death claims resulting from 
a general chaos which devastates the country, it attempt 
to give a greater security to individual companies }) 
voluntary action, without recourse to government, in mor? 
limited tragedy. 

Possible catastrophe claims of $1,250,000,000 annuall 
are estimated, in addition to normal losses. Some 400.000 
policyholder deaths annually are envisioned in this esti- 
mate reflecting total civilian catastrophe deaths of about 
800,000 annually. Three separate pools cover ordinar’ 
life, group life and industrial insurance. 

Life insurance thus maintains its reputation as the 
financial protectors of the Amerivan people. 
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By TA V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


ace|In Action 


Merry ETitshions 


Yy Christmas nears, men and women in every land encourage in their 

hearts, thoughts of kindness and thoughts of love. For the world and 
for all people, this disposition is of wondrous import. Men whose purpose 
is to make someone happy on Christmas, do so because deep-seated in their 
souls there is the age old picture of a Babe who was born for their salvation; 
—a Child who came to a lowly home, a symbol for all time of the glory of 
humility and the futility of pomp and pride. 

Men disposed to good deeds to mark their love cannot have hatred for 
any man. Inspired to acts of love because of an abiding faith in the One 
Guiding Hand that can reach all mankind and lead them to peace, man will 
not resist His call to a truce on wilfulness and war. May then the Providence 
of The Almighty moved by this show of universal faith on Christmas Day, 
submerge the greed and ambition of a few rebellious men and give a respite 
to battles and the shedding of the blood of innocent youth. 

We in America, a land that long has known prosperity and peace, and 
has been free from the destruction that hate occasions, must moderate 
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material expression that sometimes burdens and saddens Christmas joy. 
Let the love that the memory of the Birth of Christ evokes, become a 
spiritual force to unite all mankind in a will to peace. Let us all in Christian 
charity and faith strive te make Christmas Merry for men wherever they 
are. May our good will, and yours for Christmas unite in a mighty orison 
to the end that, soon the celebration of Christ’s Birth will mean universal 


wll 


atomic 





Joy and Peace. 


Something Benen 


c is suggested that following wars—the last war— 


Something Shins 


AS quickly as the War between the States disposed 


America as a nation to industrialism rather than 


is_ been reductions—large reductions—were made in public : as é r t 
e death ¥ spending. This is true, but we should not ignore three agriculture, life insurance as a social necessity to the 
surance fl factors which distinguish th { h Fj people of such a state quickly became apparent. The 
? pAe-wbrengy ane aneaiieanl secretes need of personal presentation of the worth of its pro- 
rtection f when the fighting stopped, every one recognized the un- tection to each individual almost as quickly was 
atomic F mistakable termination to the emergency. Second, psy- understood. 
1 speci: § chologically, people were prepared for an adjustment of While few anticipated the complexity and require- 
accord: § the economic system for which they are not now prepared. ments of our modern social and economic order, the 
Third, in the present circumstances it is impossible for importance of the life insurance agent in an urban 
g from ff the public to know when an emergency has > industrialized civilization had early appreciation. 
' heprctaeny Cunha Whether the destiny of the agent was commercial or 
ttempt* B an emergency. Unlike war, there is no identifiable end professional seemed to have been decided by the agent 
lies by § to it. himself under the pressure of the requirements of his 
n more Moreover, if we are to live through a long period of office and the duties he assumed as a confidential 
tension for years to come, may not the controls and eee P titi : wilt 
= , e life insurance practitioner is accep 
me oo “i become too deeply entrenched in our world of today with the doctor, the lawyer, the engi- 
epené ‘onal life that no party would face the task of dis- neer and the cleric as indispensable to the upbuilding 
is est § Posing of them? of the moral and material, physical and financial per- 
about These are questions which bewilder many patriotic manence of a man and his family. The concept of a 
dinary — Americans and make them wonder how to escape from the striking life insurance adviser is, then, as incongruous 
horns of the dilemma. These are the questions which no today as WhGhE Be & lawyer, 6 doctor or mimineer om & 
os te Monell’ detiais hidtectce 3 ly; , picket line. There must be other ways for a life insur- 
person believing intensely in the eternal virtues ance agent to determine his proper share of the pre- 





and enduring vitality of freedom can afford to disregard. 


mium dollar than by a strike. 
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THE ALCOHOLIC 





in their lives. 


1. What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause for 
this condition. Research shows, however, 
that alcoholics are usually people who do 
not seem able to face life in a mature manner 
because of some underlying mental or emo- 
tional condition which the alcoholic him- 
self may not clearly recognize. They seem 
to seek escape by excessive drinking—and 
eventually they become dependent on al- 
cohol just to go on living. 

Some authorities also believe that an al- 
coholic’s body chemistry differs from that 


of normal persons, and that this difference - 


results in an unnatural appetite for alcohol. 
Excessive drinking, however, is in all cases 
a symptom. Often the symptom can be re- 
moved, but it is very apt to return unless 
the underlying trouble is eliminated. 


2. What are the dangers 
of alcoholism? 


Both physical and mental disorders may 
result from excessive drinking. Nutritional 
disturbances frequently occur, and certain 
vital organs may be harmed. Eventually 
most alcoholics undergo distinct personal- 
ity changes that add to their instability. 


Alcoholism is the abnormal and uncontrollable use 
of alcohol to an extent seriously detrimental to physical 
and mental health. This condition is now recognized as 
an important medical and public health problem. 

It has been estimated by the National Committee on 
Alcoholism that there are about 65,000,000 people in 
the United States who drink alcoholic beverages at least 
occasionally. It is further estimated that some 4,000,000 
of these 65,000,000 people have found that the use of 
alcohol has constituted a more or less serious problem 


The National Committee also reports that about 
750,000 of these users of alcohol have drunk uncontrol- 


Alcoholics are definitely “‘accident prone.” 


The industrial accident rate among ex- 
cessive drinkers is from 100 to 200 percent 
higher than among non-alcoholics along- 
side whom they work. Other accident haz- 
ards are increased by the excessive use of 
alcohol. It also takes its toll socially in 
wrecked family life—and economically it 
is claimed to cause a loss of almost a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 


3. How can medical science 
help the alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy for 
alcoholism, much can be done to help a 
person stop drinking completely. The suc- 
cess of any form of treatment, however, 
depends upon the alcoholic himself who 
must absolutely want to break the habit. 
Once he has stopped, most authorities 
agree that the real alcoholic cannot drink 
again with safety. 

Psychotherapy may be used to help the 
patient recognize his problems and how to 
deal with them without the use of alcohol. 
Certain medicines, which should be used 
only under the guidance of a doctor, are 
also available. These medicines may help 
to wean the patient away from drink. 


lably to such an extent as to have seriously impaired their 
physical and mental health, as shown by the records of 
physicians and hospitals. Physicians label this last group 
definitely as true chronic alcoholics, and point out that, 
for instance, there are 50 percent more of them than 
there are known sufferers from tuberculosis. 


Fortunately, medical, health, welfare, and religious 
agencies, industrial and other employers have taken a 
practical, realistic view of this problem. They are attack- 
ing it factually and without undue emotionalism. This 
enlightened approach offers great hope to all those who 
now are chronic alcoholics—as well as to those who are 
running the risk of becoming chronic alcoholics. 












It is important, too, for the alcoholic to 
re-establish a routine of healthful living 
through proper diet, sufficient relaxation 
and sleep, and attention to other health 
measures that are usually disrupted by ex- 
cessive drinking. In some cases, occupa- 
tional guidance may be appropriate. 


4. How can everyone 
help the alcoholic? 


The general public—all of us—can help 
overcome the prejudices that have long 
existed about alcoholics by looking upon 
chronic drinkers as persons subject to se- 
rious physical and mental handicaps. 

We must help them through sympathy 
and understanding, and aid them to obtain 
the type of treatment that they need. This 
treatment may be individual or group ther- 
apy given by the doctor, or mutual aid 
provided through organizations such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


We can also support and encourage the 
development of programs for the scientific 
study and control of this problem. In these 
ways, we can all do our part toward restor- 
ing thousands of men and women to healthy, 
happy, useful lives. 








COPYRIGHT 195!1—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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War Catastrophe Pool 


LITTLE more than a year ago, the 

Joint Committee on War Problems 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life Con- 
vention began work on the drafting of 
a form of pooling agreement to cover 
the war catastrophe death hazard. This 
month, at the winter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in New York City, Ray D. 
Murphy, executive vice - president, 
Equitable Society and chairman of the 
committee, presented the tentative plan 
to the commissioners for their “con- 
sideration in principle.” 

The pooling agreement must still be 
approved by the governing bodies of 
the Life Association and the American 
Life Convention before being presented 
to the individual companies for their 
decisions whether to become part of the 
agreement or not. 


Losses Spread 


The program is designed to protect 
against possible loss from atomic bomb- 
ing or other enemy action which might 
cause a heavy toll of civilian lives with- 
in the United States and its possessions. 
Under the plan, losses, resulting from 
such acts of war—up to a specified 
limit—would be spread among the sub- 
scribing companies in proportion to 
their volume of risks within the home 
area. 

In presenting the plan to the com- 
missioners, Mr. Murphy stated: “The 
plan does not provide a means of meet- 
ing death claims in the event of wide- 
spread atomic bombing which devas- 
tates the country. No means can be 
provided for a condition of general 
chaos that would separate the life 
companies from the fate of the general 
economy. The plan has been devised, 


however, to give a greater measure of 
security to individual companies by 
their own voluntary action, without 
recourse to government, in case of a 
more limited tragedy.” 

The committee estimates that catas- 
trophe claims of ‘$1,250,000,000 an- 
nually, in addition to normal losses, 
might be shared through the pool if 
most of the nation’s life insurance com- 
panies subscribed to it. This claims 
total would cover some 400,000 policy- 
holders’ deaths annually. 


Arrangement 


As presented by the committee, the 
pooling agreement works as follows: 

1. Three separate pools would be 
set up, to cover separately—ordinary— 
group— industrial. 

2. The presidents of the Life Asso- 
ciation and the American Life Conven- 
tion would decide on the effective date 
of the pool at such time as at least 
100 or more companies have agreed to 
comply and those companies must have 
a substantial portion of the life insur- 
ance in force. 

3. To govern the pool and serve as 
arbitrators of claims, a committee oi 
12 would be appointed jointly by the 
two associations and made up of chief 
or high executives of companies agree- 
ing to the pool. Director of operations 
would be an appointed pool manager. 


A Word on Workshops 


HE Life Advertisers Association 

recently sponsored workshops in 
sales promotion and the editing of com- 
pany publications and the thirty-one 
representatives of life insurance com- 
panies who attended the week-long ses- 
sions in New York headed back to their 
home office desks enthused and inspired 
by their part in the program. These 





sales promotion men and editors of 
company publications took extensive 
notes at lectures by top men in adver- 
tising, sales promotion, journalism, etc. 
Each student was assigned a case-study 
project to get further mileage from the 
lectures. 

The thirty-one students are certain to 
gain great profit from the lectures of 
Marion Harper, Jr., president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; Norman Byron, art di- 
rector, Benton & Bowles; Robert B. 
Clark, Jr., manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, Strathmore Paper Co.; 
and Tue Spectator’s “Idea Man,” Ken 
Mathus, manager, Printers Ink book 
department. 

Members of the Life Advertisers 
Association are developing long-range 
educational programs that merit the 
attention of all those in the life insur- 
ance business. Their various efforts are 
an important part of the life insurance 
structure. 

We call your attention to a job well 
done by the Chairman of the L.A.A.’s 
education committee, Royden C. Berger, 
director of advertising, Connecticut 
Mutual; Charles R. Corcoran, sales 
promotion director, Equitable Society 
who was in charge of the sales promo- 
tion sessions; and Jerome V. Leary, 
ass’t manager, Metropolitan Life’s pub- 
lications division, who conducted the 
editorial classes. 


Aoseph Mi MeCarthy 
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Southern Insurance Survey 


HE decade from 1941 to the close 
of 1950 saw tremendous develop- 
ments and changes in the insurance 
business of the South and Southwest, 
as, indeed, elsewhere in the nation. The 
reason that the changes and progres- 
sions in the eleven Southern and South- 
western States dealt with herein were 
more pronounced than in other sec- 
tions of the country is because those 
States, for the most part, had a lower 
economy, up to the end of 1940, than 
that obtaining nationally. Also, the 
economy was not as diversified as 
might have been considered desirable. 
Furthermore, the flow of venture capital 
which reached a high tide by the close 
of the decade had scarcely begun. 
Hard hit by the years of depression, 
the South and Southwest were slow to 
feel the impetus in manufacture and 
industry that the remainder of the 
nation received full-blast as soon as 
World War II began in Europe and 
Lend Lease affected the major portion 
of the United States. With the onset 
of Pearl Harbor, however, and national 
entry into the war, the impact of billion- 
dollar expenditure was soon felt in the 
South and Southwest. The upsurge that 
then began in the whole region has not 
yet receded. Meanwhile, a whole way 
of life was changing. Internationalism 
started riding the saddle of the coun- 
try’s foreign relations. Federal govern- 
ment, via expenditure and fiat, played 
a greater and greater part in the State 
economies. Then, with the end of 
World War II, new floods of private 
venture capital added to the crest of 
outpouring dollars. Diversification of 
activity was apparent on a large scale. 
The eleven States here under discus- 
sion long had had resources that were 
grounded in agriculture. The manu- 
facturing and industry of the East and 
Northeast, as well as parts of the 





Aggregate Life Insurance in 
Force in 1950 
(000 Omitted) 


Alabama $2,851,000 Mississippi 1,122,000 
Arizona 666,000 New Mexico 486,000 
Arkansas 1,103,000 Oklahoma 2,333,000 
Florida 3,361,000 Tennessee 3,371, 
Georgia 4,034,000 Texas 9,349, 
Louisiana 2,728,000 
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By W. Eugene Roesch 
Field Editor 


Middle West, were largely absent. 
Wages were low, living conditions of 
the lower levels of the population were 
often far from desirable; with slight 
improvement only. All of this retarded 
the market for insurance of all classes 
and tended to increase loss ratios. By 
1945, however, the picture had changed 
vastly for the better; and has continued 
to improve. Industrial plants sprang 
up, or were enlarged, everywhere. 
Texiiles, chemicals, plastics, oil and its 
numerous byproducts, paper for wrap- 
ping and containers, and even steel be- 
gan locating and developing in the 
South and Southwest. A gigantic boom 
in building of all kinds got underway. 
Cities that were once typically South- 
ern or Southwestern began taking on 
national and even cosmopolitan as- 
pects. 

When it seemed that there might be 
a leveling-off period, the war in Korea 
came along with its demand for all-out 
opposition to communism and the conse- 
quent revitalization of the nation’s 
every means of production for defense. 
The result was a new splurge of dollars 
into the South and Southwest and big- 
ger and bigger plants where materials 
for conflict, as well as for peace, could 
be produced. The population gains in 
most of the States under review also 
had their effect on markets of every 
description; while wages rose, living 
conditions bettered, unionism infiltrated 
(often with blatant methods), and the 
attitudes of employer toward employee 
threw off the last vestiges of what had 
so long existed. 


Insurance Production 


While the South and Southwest were 
racing forward, the insurance business 
in the entire area was having growing 
pains of its own. The decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1944 
that insurance was commerce, was 
inter-State commerce, and was subject 
to anti-trust laws, had effects that, tem- 
porarily at least, hit harder in the 
South and Southwest than elsewhere. 
This was primarily because the idea of 
multiple-line underwriting in the prop- 
erty insurance business had already 
been eyed with favor in some sections 





of the East and by some of the largest 
companies. Even these, however, did 
not think of it in connection with the 
Southern parts of the country: and 
companies, managers and agents in the 
South and Southwest scarcely men- 
tioned it prior to the famous South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case. 


Prior to 1941, there had never been 
as much “dovetaling” of lines and risks 
and facilities in the South and South- 
west as there had been in the densely 
populated parts of the nation. Even the 
war damage insurance program of 
World War II did not reach as deeply 
in the Southern and Southwestern sec- 
tions as in other places along both 
Coasts. However, once the fact of Pub- 
lic Law 15 was accepted, and enabling 
legislation and rules were adopted, the 
South and Southwest—facing expand- 
ing markets, a stimulated industry and 
a diversified and modernized economy 
—saw a renewal of their remarkable 
insurance advance. 


For one thing, field production meth- 
ods changed considerably after 1941. 
Agents were better educated; were 
more conscious of the need for real 
service to clients; were understanding 
of the necessity for genuine public rela- 
tions; and adopted better sales methods 
and better office-management methods. 
True it was that company and agency 
relations hit a low during 1945 and 
1946 when the whole insurance market 
(with the exception of life insurance) 
constricted and some carriers took ex- 
tremely arbitrary stands with their 
producers. But that phase gradually 
passed, even though it saw the forma- 
tion of many new companies because 
of prevailing conditions. With the trend 
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Number of Life Insurance 


Companies 

1945 1950 
Alabama 2 14 
Arizona 1 5 
Arkansas 6 ll 
Florida 1l 20 
Georgia 4 17 
Louisiana 54 83 
Mississippi 8 10 
New Mexico 1 2 
Oklahoma 11 6 
Tennessee 10 12 
Texas 55 114 
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Population of Selected States 


1940 1950 

labama 2,832,961 3,052,395 
iy izona 499,261 742,364 
Arkansas 1,949,387 1,900,246 
Florida 1,897,414 2,734,080 
Georgia 3,123,723 3,418,120 
Louisiana 2,363,880 2,669,043 
Mississippi 2,183,796 2,171,806 
New Mexico 531,818 677, 
Okiahoma 2,336,434 2,230,053 
Tennessee 2,915,841 3,280,575 
Texas 6,414,824 7,677,060 
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toward multiple-line underwriting, 
there was a parallel broadening of cov- 
erages (not always at adequate rates) 
and a disposition to meet any and every 
public need for insurance. 

One instance of this was the intro- 
duction of policies to cover against 
polio and other dread diseases. First 
introduced in 1945 in Texas, polio in- 
surance soon spread all over the coun- 
try. That the need was there can be 
appreciated from the fact that the num- 
ber of polio cases rose from 81 in New 
Mexico in 1948 to 134 in the same 
State in 1950. Polio cases in Louisiana 
numbered 378 in 1948 and were 530 
in 1950. Oklahoma had 156 polio cases 
in 1948, but had 408 in 1950. In Texas, 
there were 1780 cases in 1948 but 2778 
cases in 1950. It must be admitted, 
however, that longer strides were taken, 
proportionately, in the South and South- 
west in the direction of health and 
longevity than elsewhere in the nation. 
Rise of living standards and bigger 
payrolls brought new individual con- 
sciousness of the need for eradicating 
disease and the causes of disease. 


Property Coverages 


In the field of property insurance, the 
tabulations given in connection with 
this discussion naturally show greatest 
increases during the decade in Texas; 
which overshadows all the other States 
in this survey by its population of 
almost 8,000,000 persons. Indicative of 
the increase in living scales and the 
augmented production activity of agents 
and companies is the fact that written 
premiums for automobile liability in 
Texas rose from $7,411,870 in 1941 
to $26,286.279 in 1950. Workmen’s 
compensation business, a leading line 
there as elsewhere, had written pre- 
miums of $21,571,436 in 1941, but 
soared to $53,365,848 in the State in 
1950. 

As the decade neared its close, the 
entire underwriting picture changed. 
Gone were the strictly-insurance profits 
of 1946-49. Scarcity of materials im- 
pacted strongly on the matter of auto- 
mobile property damage and collision 
losses. In automobile personal injury 
Cases, attorneys for claimants came 
along with demands that far exceeded 
the facts in any given case. They fre- 
quently alleged that the devaluated dol- 


lar made the size of claims mandatorily 
high. This affected not only the pri- 
mary underwriting company, but the 
reinsurer. 

For many years, the difference be- 
tween rates on 5/10 limits, and those 
on 10/20 and much more, had been 
fragmentary. The inadequacy of rates 
on higher limits became appallingly 
apparent. The reinsurers suffered. And 
the whole structure of automobile in- 
surance underwriting began to shake. 
A nation that had been conditioned to 
“hand-outs” for nearly twenty years, 
frequently came up with juries whose 
members had no concept of justice— 
merely a fostered willingness to give 
something for nothing. With inflated 
costs of materials, the collision and 
property damage claims also rose to 
fantastic heights. The collusion be- 
tween repair facilities that was obvious 
in 1943-45 again made its appearance. 
The very design of “modern” cars pre- 
cluded the chance of easy repairs. The 
broken fender that once could have been 
restored for $20 or a little more, had 
become a major “project” which re- 
quired “extended implementation” and 
the mumbo-jumbo. of government 
started to invade private business. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation insurance 
—along with automobile insurance—is 
the bugbear of the South and South- 
west as the decade prior to 1950 nears 
its end. The loss ratios on the line are 





Income Payments Per Capita 


1940 1945 1950 
Alabama $ 269 $ 732 $ 836 
Arizona 466 1,007 1,240 
Arkansas 254 716 825 
Florida 468 1,045 1,210 
Georgia 216 794 969 
Louisiana 358 $32 1,045 
Mississippi 204 598 698 
New Mexico 356 857 1,109 
Oklahoma 359 894 4070 
Tennessee 316 868 962 
Texas 413 978 1,278 





hitting new highs. Some of claims- 
practices need careful examination. If 
such problems are not solved by private 
enterprise, Federalism—as now typified 
by the Vampire State—will step in and 
take over the last vestiges of individ- 
ualism. 

However, the screen is not entirely 
dark. The opportunities for insurance 
service in the South and Southwest are 
manifold. No area of the United States 
has a more-promising future. No area 
can offer as much to insurance oppor- 
tunity. It is an area that was the last 
section of the United States to emerge 
from the cocoon of years, but that 
emergence was not merely emergence: 
it was an outburst. Radically changed 
by the infiltration of new blood streams 
resulting from World War -Ii—both 
physical and financial—the South and 
Southwest may well be the sections in 
which there will be a rebirth of the 
independence to which the United 
States is heir. And the opportunity for 
the individual that goes with that. 





Life Insurance In Force By States 
(000 Omitted——o — Ordinary. g = Group. i = Industrial.) 


1941 

Oo— $ 695.767 

o— 192,724 

Alabama i— 256,769 

o— $ 180,859 

— 29,129 

Arizona im 13,833 
Arkansas ae 79: 
o— $ 802, 

@— 102.216 

Florida i— 276,298 

O— $1,038,436 

. o— 227,152 

Georgia i— 452,436 
— * 

o— 142,267 

Louisiana i— 172,078 

o— $ 427,794 

I— 35,523 

Mississippi _ 65,787 

o— $ 130,224 

— 20,038 

New Mexico i 23,326 

o— $ 860,534 

— 179,194 

Oklahoma i— 114,844 

o— $ 975,807 

o— 217,598 

Tennessee — 370,257 

o— $2,696,278 

_— 572,491 

Texas i— 587,451 


1945 1949 
$ 868,230 164,655 
oan mags 
595,537 851,723 
$ 262,465 $ 438,25" 
45,600 112,26) 
29'882 44,852 
$ 523,992 , 
50°589 ¥ Tesis 
122'810 157.72) 
$1,120,859 1,877 
149,170 ‘ 350338 
548,198 775,782 
$1,311,351 $1,931,235 
734,692 1,063,627 
$. 975,812 $1,552,758 
210,613 575,439 
254,651 339,114 
$ 525,010 $ 744,62¢ 
61,845 145,365 
$ 181,698 $. 310,178 
22.177 52,322 
32,521 47,590 
073,184 $1,477,764 
“Ss v 420, 
199,887 
$1,061,049 $1,728,332 
300,661 613.150 
542,692 755,575 
$3,586,190 $5,637,428 
751,070 1; 
927,151 1:275,473 
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Croup and Hospitalization 
Pace Disability Growth 


TAL health and accident insur- 
ance premiums in 1950 (including 
hospitalization and surgical benefits of 
profit and non-profit organizations) 
missed the $2 billion mark by only $77 
millions. A&H tops the one-time 
leader, fire insurance, by more than 
$400 millions and is second only to the 
automobile lines which, surpass it by 
a margin of $700 millions. The 1950 
volume represents for U. S. & Canada 
a gain over 1949 of 20.37 per cent. 

If Blue Cross and Blue Shield as- 
sociations are omitted, total premiums 
in 1950 come to $1,301,496,000, 19.97 
per cent more than the 1949 total. Life 
companies’ share in this volume is 
about 60 per cent. 


Over A Fourth of Premiums 


At mid-century, therefore, commercial! 
accident and health insurance volume 
is 5,200 per cent greater than the 
$25,000,000 of 1900; in the span of the 
last ten years the gain has been more 
than 400 per cent. It represents, if the 
voluntary non-profit hospitalization or- 
ganizations are included, 27.5 per cent 
of all the so-called property and cas- 
ualty lines, or more technically correct, 
the non-life insurance lines. 

These are startling figures. They re- 
flect cumulative effort and important 
achievement, probably to be surpassed 
in 1951 by sales at least as great. Do 
the billions of protection represented 
indicate that the business is nearing its 
maximum potential? What portions of 
the population do they cover, and what 
sectors of our population, if any, are 
as yet under-insured? Are the “right 
kind” of disability covers being offered? 
Has there been progress in forms of 
protection? Who is marketing this tre- 
mendous volume? What kinds of pro- 
tection does it include? How many 
people are protected? These are some of 
the questions that will be asked in com- 
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ing months. Let’s see how many of them 
can be answered statistically. 


Six Trends 


A number of important trends that 
were developing in the accident-health- 
medical-care field over the past few 
years reached tidal proportions in 1949 
and 1950: 

l. The beginning of the New York 
Disability Benefits Law, which went into 
full effect July 1, 1950. 

2. The entry into the field of addi- 
tional life, casualty and multiple-line 
companies. 

3. A marked growth of group lines, 
stimulated by the New York DBL Law 
and by the conscious efforts of old and 
new companies in the field to forestall 
federal health insurance and monopo- 
listic state plans. 

4. Increased emphasis on writing 
over-age persons, and those in hazard- 
ous occupations. 

5. More attractive plans: increased 
hospitalization and other medical-ex- 
pense benefits; extension of the depen- 
dent rider; the spread of so-called 
“catastrophe” medical expense covers; 
greater activity by special risk depart- 
ments on air and travel covers; sports 
and student covers; less restrictive con- 
tracts. 

6. Continuing cooperative efforts 
among hospitals, physicians and vari- 
ous groups within the insurance indus- 
try to provide pre-paid medical-expense 
plans on a more convenient basis. 


Stampede 


The move into group lines—almost a 
stampede in 1950—began in 1949. In 
1950 it was still the line showing the 
largest increase. Group increase is 
closely linked with the entry of dozens 
of companies into accident and health 
or into group A&H for the first time, 
prompted in many cases by enactment 


of the New York Disability Benetits 
Law. For example 7 of the 36 compa- 
nies which in 1950 told Tue Spectator 
they intended to provide coverage under 
DBL were newly entering the group 
field (one was a life company). Aciu- 
ally 9 life and 30 casualty companies 
entered the group field in 1950. Among 
these were the Federal Life & Casualty, 
the Home Life, Monarch Life, Pan 
American, Security Benefit, American 
Automobile, American Insurance, 
American Surety, Atlantic Mutual, 
Bankers Indemnity, Columbia Casualty, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Glen Falls, Hard- 
ware Mutual, Home Indemnity, North 
America, London & Lancashire, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, New Amsterdam, 
New England Insurance, Phoenix In- 
demnity, Potomac, Utica Mutual, York- 
shire Indemnity. 

The debut of some life companies 
into accident and health had not 
reached the proportions last year it was 
to attain in 1951 but some companies 
like the Prudential, New York Life and 
Mutual Life of New York were already 
laying plans. It was the year in which 
many big life companies for the first 
time gave serious thought to this sort of 
protection, and, for that reason, may be 
put down as one of the turning points 
in the history of disability insurance. 
For there is no doubt that the effects 
of their action will be important—on 
volume, on prestige of the business, on 
commission scales, perhaps on under- 
writing approach. It will very possibly 
speed experimentation in new forms of 
coverage and could influence the think- 
ing of government with respect to dis- 
ability insurance. 

Only Alabama, Maine and Missis 
sippi recorded drops in group vo'ume 
in 1950, but increases in Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield for those states reverse 
this direction. Some states show »he- 
nomenal gains: California, a gain of $15 
million; Georgia, almost $2 million; 
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l‘linois, $15 million; Indiana, nearly 
$5 million; Massachusetts, over $5 mil- 
lion; Michigan, over $11 million; Min- 
n-sota and Missouri, about $3 million 
eoch; New Jersey, more than $4 million; 
New York, nearly $30 million; Ohio, 
more than $12 million; Pennsylvania, 
$16 million; nearly $3 million by 
Texas; $2 million each in Washington 
and West Virginia; Wisconsin, more 
that $4 million. Canada increased its 
group writings by nearly $7 million. 


No Abnormal Losses 


In none of these states was the loss 
ratio abnormally high; in only five was 
it more than 80 per cent, Maine show- 
ing 88 per cent. Nationwide, the ratio 
was the same as that for 1940. 

Some idea of what state disability 
laws did for the group business is 
gleaned from partial statistics available 
for California and New York. Califor- 
nia’s 1950 earned premium volume for 
group lines under that state’s disability 
statute was $31,725,617 (covering some 
1 million workers for $25 weekly statu- 
tory indemnity, insured in 43 compa- 
nies) —three-fourths of California’s 
1945 group volume (last year before that 
state’s disability law was effective), and 
nearly half of its total 1950 group pre- 
miums. New York now covers 6 million 
workers for an average of $30 weekly 
under both old and new plans and has 
paid out $40 millions to these insureds 
in the 12-month period from July, 1950, 
when the act became fully effective. 
Premiums for the last half of 1950 (six 
months of 1951 not available) were 
$32,101,083, or more than $64 million 
at an annual rate. This is, like Cali- 
fornia’s figure, nearly half the 1950 
group writings in the state. 


Older People Now 


Trends 5 and 6—over-age underwrit- 
ing and offering of more attractive plans 
—are also related. To indicate the 
greater opportunities today for older 
people to get disability protection, look 
at the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters’ survey of 55 companies: 31 
renew male risks beyond 65 and 26 
renew women beyond this age. 10 com- 
panies had no age limit for men or 
women—quite an advance in a relatively 
short period of time. An estimate for 
older people covered under hospital 
Policies is 3,850,000 or about 5 per cent 
of the 77 millions now said to be in- 
sured under such policies. 

Ir a brief review only highlights of 
othe: forms of broadened coverage can 
be noted: 

More companies adopting “accidental 
bodily injury” clauses. 

More companies eliminating the avi- 
ation accident exclusion. 

Inclusion of grace periods. 


The adoption by all states except 
California of the dependent rider, under 
which the dependent members of the 
insured’s family may be covered in one 
rider: At present nine life companies 
and 23 multiple-line casualty companies 
out of 66 Bureau-member companies 
issue or plan to issue this endorsement 
—some only with weekly indemnity ac- 
cident contracts, some for both acci- 
dent and health policies, some on only 
hospitalization policies and some for all 
three. Figures on premium volume are 
lacking but one company has approxi- 
mately $200,000 in premiums for such 
riders attached to hospitalization con- 
tracts alone. . 


Adequate Hospital Benefits 


Larger daily hospital benefits: Now 
from $8 per day to as high as $15 ur 
$20 per day, compared with $5 daily a 
decade or so ago; miscellaneous ex- 
penses (x-ray, diathermy, drugs in the 
hospital, etc.) 10, 15 or 20 times the 
daily rate, or riders providing an extra 
$100 or $200; 70, 90 or 100 days of 
hospital confinement—not just 30 days 
as formerly. Even these are all aver- 
ages—some companies have no limits 
on some hospital coverages. 

Most companies are offering mater- 
nity benefits in a limited amount: 23 
out of 33 queried provide such benefits, 
20 offering 20 times the daily room ben- 
efit. 


"Catastrophe" Medical-Expense 


“Catastrophe” medical-expense cov- 
ers, born not more than 10 years ago, 
suddenly burst into prominence in 1949 
and 1950 with such companies as Peer- 
less Casualty, Sterling Casualty, Liberty 
Mutual, Group Health of St. Paul and 
Bankers Life of Iowa entering this field. 
1951 saw the Equitable Society, Metro- 
politan Life, Prudential and Connecti- 
cut General testing out “catastrophe” 
medical-expense protection. 

Aviation and travel policies — fre- 
quently group covers, but thousands of 
individual contracts—provide all sorts 
of new coverage from conventions and 
outings to hazardous occupational cov- 
erage such as diving, crop dusting, as- 
signments of newspapermen in war 
zones; key-men or all employees cov- 
ered for all kinds of air travel (see THE 
Spectator, June, 1951, “Flying Mil- 
lions Are Your Prospects”). The 1949 
premium volume for this type of acci- 
dent insurance is estimated at more 
thap $8,500,000. This figure must have 
enjoyed a substantial expansion in 
1950. 


Who Says We Don't Try? 


Perhaps the general trend of think- 
ing about new coverages will tell the 
story more vividly than enumeration of 








more examples: In an address last year 
before the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference W. deV. Washburn, 
executive vice-president, American 
Health Insurance Corp., said, in part, 
after citing a textbook that laid down 
the maxim that ‘you can’t profitably 
write individual hospital insurance’: 

“So we tried . . . We covered them 
(individuals and small groups) and we 
still cover them . .. And now, when an 
insurance expert is writing or revising 
a textbook he has to change the part 
about insuring individuals for expense 
for hospitalization . . . 

“Let’s look at maternity expense,” 
continues Mr. Washburn. “It is not a 
subject for insurance, according to the 
well known and time-tested require- 
ments for insurability.” but people 
want it, he said, and “so, even though 
it can’t be done, we try anyway to meet 
the demand. 

“Small groups,” he cites as another 
example. “The actuaries tell us these 
are not sufficiently subject to the law of 
numbers to permit evaluation of aver- 
ages . . . It can’t be done . . . Now, in 
the chapter on hospital-surgical insur- 
ance there has to be a section on fran- 
chise, which differs from individual 
plans and from group plans, too.” 

He concludes, “The difficult we do 
immediately, and when they tell us 
something is impossible, it may not take 
us so much longer to do that, too. At 
any rate no one can truthfully say we 
don’t try.” 


HE business has come a long way 
since 50 years ago. In those days, 
when “Teddy” Roosevelt was about to 
succeed to the presidency and Jim Jef- 
fries was knocking out Jim Corbett, 
when yellow fever was still a dread dis- 
ease and Carrie Nation began her anti- 
saloon campaigns, accident and health 
insurance was but an infant. There was 
no uniform manual or standard provi- 
sions (let alone, the vastly improved 
1950 Uniform Policy Provisions Law, 
now passed in 17 states). Policies were 
limited to 52 or 100 weeks. No such 
thing as hospitalization covers were 
dreamed of. The automobile, which was 
a hazard to be debated in A & H circles 
in 1904 and 1905, was as yet not thought 
of as an underwriting problem. The 
business had not yet experienced the 
zest of the frill competition of the 20’s 
nor the disillusionment that came with 
the losses in the 30’s. Today, indeed, in 
many respects, such as life-time dis- © 
ability, reconsideration of broad-form 
health policies and non-cancellable 
forms, we are back to the pre-twenties. 
But with a more solid experience on 
which to base decisions. 
Companies, today, are working in 
closer cooperation. Information is ex- 
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changed more freely; the business 
senses a greater social responsibility 
and is coordinating its efforts and ideas 
not only within its own various branches 
but with other sectors of the economy 
whose interests are sympathetic, such 
as physicians, hospitals, unions and 
management associations. Such innova- 
tions as hospital admission plans, the 
“Bureau Program,” medical society 
plans, the Health Insurance Council, 
are examples of this new maturity. 

But, despite these advances, there are 
still problems confronting the business. 
Some of these problems are questions 
of agreeing on the facts: 

To what extent can voluntary 
insurance cover the entire popu- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
4 located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 


lation? Is the cost of accident and 
health insurance—and more spe- 
cifically, of medical-expense in- 
surance—within the capacity of 
all ‘segments of the population? 
If not, can it be brought within 
that capacity? What can be done 
about insuring those beyond 65? 
Those in hazardous occupations? 
Can group medical-expense be 
made available on a low-cost basis 
—as in group insurance—to those 
portions of the population in the 
less concentrated rural areas of 
the country where group plans, at 
least as now understood, are not 
applicable? 





complete personal protection plans ARE valuable— more 
valuable; in the policy owner’s property box and in the 
agent’s commission account. One reason—they include 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 








So far as weekly indemnity benefits 
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Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 
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are concerned some 37,000,000 persons 
are estimated to be covered (this in- 
cludes those on paid sick ieave). This 
is about 57 per cent of the present 
working force of the nation. While 
the other 27,000,000 certainly would 
suffer loss of income should they be 
disabled, and, therefore, need weekly 
indemnity insurance, it is probable that 
the proportion of bona fide breadwin- 
ners who are covered—those on whom 
the family really depends for support 
—is much higher than 57 per cent. 


So far as hospital-expense coverage 
is concerned, latest reports are that 
77,000,000 have this form of protection 
either through the commercial compa- 
nies or the non-profit organizations. 
Surgical-expense insurance and medical 
expense coverage, while growing fast, 
do not protect anywhere near this 
many people (surgical, 54 millions; 
medical expense, 21 million, according 
to the Health Insurance Council sur- 
vey). 


Geographical Distribution 


Both weekly indemnity forms and 
hospitalization still have a problem in 
geographical distribution to overcome. 
For example, the table on page 88 
shows that per capita premium for hos- 
pital-and-surgical expense insurance is 
below the national per capita expendi- 
ture in 28 states. This might be some- 
what modified when it is recalled that 
commercial hospital-surgical expense 
policies are not listed separately but 
are under either group insurance or in- 
dividual health insurance. 

But the over-ali picture even for the 
older weekly indemnity forms — as 
shown in those columns of the table— 
still indicates that in 33 states the per 
capita premiums are below the national 
per capita premium. These include all 
the southern states, a number of the 
mountain and central west states and 
four New England states. Further exain- 
ination of the table will show how each 
state’s percentage of the national pre- 
mium total compares with that state’s 
percentage of the national income pay- 
ments. 

It would be distinctly illogical and 
unjust to conclude from such compari- 
sons that the accident and health in- 
surance business has not done a job. 
Diverse economic, social and political 
factors are at work and have been for 
years in creating these conditions. But 
it is, nevertheless, true that these con- 
ditions are a concern of the insurance 
business; that the business, in so far 8s 
it can—by reconsidering distribution 
methods, by encouraging mass sales, 
and by whatever other sound means it 
can devise—must seek a wider distribu- 
tion of its protection. 
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Mass distribution, we said. Because 
obviously here is the way to lower costs 
and higher permissible loss ratios. 
Group lines still make a profit with as 
high as 75 to 70 per cent loss and ad- 
justment expense, as in 1950, compared 
to 45 to 55 per cent on individual polli- 
cies. 


Mass Sales 


Obviously, too, it is in the sparsely 
populated areas of the south and west 
that group plans are more difficult to 
operate. The accident and health car- 
riers must realize this very acutely, for 
in 1950 only three states showed de- 
creases in group disability volume. A 
number of southern and western states 
showed very substantial increases. 

That there is still room for improve- 
ment—and profit—is still evident, when 
we look at the 10 leading states in per 
capita accident and health premiums: 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, California, Connecticut, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin and New York—in 
that order—account for more than 51 
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per cent of the total accident and health 
volume. 

Distribution of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, insofar as per capita pre- 
mium expenditure is concerned, shows 
somewhat similar state grouping: New 
Hampshire, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Michigan, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Colorado—with two excep- 
tions, the more populous states. The ob- 
servation that this is natural is not so 
much to the point here as the more sur- 
prising one that New Hampshire and 
Colorado and Nebraska are numbered 
among the leaders . . . if it can be done 
in these predominantly rural areas, per- 
haps there is a better than good possi- 
bility that it can be done in other sim- 
ilar rural states. 


1950 was a grand year for accident - 


and health business. 1951 will be as 
good or better. The job for the future, 
as outlined by Jarvis Farley, secretary 
and actuary, Massachusetts Indemnity, 
and president of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, is “to 
get in force and keep in force enough 
policies which provide good enough cov- 
erage at the lowest premium consistent 
with good service .. . to search for 
methods of increasing the effectiveness 
of our agents and of decreasing .. . 
sales resistance . . . to reduce the num- 


ber of rejections . . . to improve sales 
efficiency and persistency . . . to gain 
as much time as possible to show how 
good a job we can do in filling insur- 
ance needs by voluntary methods .. . ” 


No Smugness 


And in the words of C. O.. Pauley, 
managing director of the Conference: 
“This is no time for smugness. The in- 
dividual company must not be satisfied 
to write only tried . . . policies . . . but 
must be willing to take the risks of 
experimentation ... ” 





L—_— 


With 108 modern, saleable Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and 





Coverages the Berkshire Life line is bigger, better and more 


complete than ever before! 


Catalogued in our Merchandise Chart and Portfolio of Cover- 
ages you'll find such sales-producers as the “Progressive Security 
Plan” which is typical of the many attractive contracts in our 


‘better-than-ever’ line. 


“PROGRESSIVE SECURITY PLAN 


Ultimate Age 1 — Ages of Issue 0 to 14 inclusive (Not available in New 
York State below Issue Age 5; however, Ultimate Age 5 — Return Premium 
is available Ages 0 to 4). 























Five Times Monthly Income 
ic Sum for Life 
$25,000. $125.00 
Z 120 Months 
SS Certain 
Ag? 34 
4é 
xe 
AS 
“EF 
Bosic Sum oe q 
$5,000. » “P 
AGE AGE > 
5 21 SS 
Level Premium to Age 65 

















Illustration — Five units — based on Age 5 Male 
Annual Premium $266.75 


Guaranteed Cash Value at Age 65 
Dividend* Accumulations at Age 65 


Total 
Total Premiums to Age 65 


Excess Over Cost 


$20,300.00 
12,454.25 


$32,754.25 
16,005.00 


$16,749.25 


*The dividends in this illustration are neither estimated nor guaranteed, but 
are computed on the same basis as the scale of dividends in effect on the 
date of this illustration (July 1, 1951 Basis). Similarly, the interest rate 
assumed is that currently allowed on such accumulations. 
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Source of Data: Insurance by States (1951 Edition), publication of THE SPECTATOR 


NOTE: Ranking position on the basis of production is shown for the leading 10 companies of each state in 1950. Figure shown under 
abbreviated title of an individual company is the amount of group accident and health direct premium writings in the state by ‘that 
company shown in thousands of dollars. Direct premiums shown in the first column are group accident and health totals for all companies 
writing this line of business in the state. Example: In California last year, total group insurance accident and health direct writings vere 
$65,047,000. Leading producer was California-Western States Life Insurance Company with $9,851,000 direct writings. Aetna Life was 
second with $7,944,000. (Direct writings are gross premiums less cancellations, returns, etc., but before reinsurance premiums assumed cnd 


Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Direct Premium Writings in 1950 


Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 
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Premiums 
STATE “a 

Nationwide. . 620,921 
Alabama 5,240 
Arizona 1,466 
Arkansas. . 2,376 
California 65,047 
Colorado 2,306 
Connecticut 12,491 
Delaware 981 
Dist. of Columbia. . 2,398 
Florida... ... 3,902 
Georgia... 8,136 
Idaho... 1,140 
Minos. 53,822 
Indiana. . 24,685 
a ae 5,898 
Kansas. .... ‘ 4,355 
Kentucky... 4,913 
Louisiana. . 5,118 
Maine... .. 2,970 
Maryland... . 7,023 
Massachusetts... . 24,426 
Michigan... . 44,255 
Minnesota. . 10,585 
Mississippi. . 1,899 
Missouri... ... 12,796 
Montana... 968 

Nebraska. . 2,572 

Nevada... 281 





Pro. L. & A. 





Equit. 
1,889 
B. A. R. E. 
106 


Amer. C. 
31 





Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Positio., 
No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Equit. Trav's. Prud. J. Han’k Conn. G. Pro. L. & A. Cont. C. Occ. L 
67,650 60, 397 38,126 27,781 22,735 20,519 15,044 12,976 

Prot. L. Equit. Aetna Prud. Col. L. & A. Wash. N. Gen. A. L. J. Han’k 

613 585 320 289 171 165 123 97 

Pac. M. L. B. M. A. Oce. L. Cont. C. Met. Trav's . . J. Han’k 

173 149 74 56 46 39 13 13 

Pro. lL. & A. | Gen. A. L. B. M. A. Equit. Prud. Union L. Wor. Ins. Trav's. 

193 192 126 122 94 85 7 62 

Occ. L. Trav's. Prud. Met. J. Han’k Pac. M. L. Equit. Conn. G. 

6,716 4,740 4,129 3,992 3,291 3,053 2,867 2,771 
Met. Aetna Trav's. Conn. G. Sec. L. & A. Prud. Oce. L. Bank. L. & C. 

239 212 132 130 115 115 113 112 

Trav's. Met. Equit. RS J. Han’k Cont. C. Prud. Lib. M. 
2,182 1,747 576 317 314 252 240 202 
Aetna Lib. M. Trav’s. Prud. Zur. G. Ed. Mut. Conn. G. Cont. C. 

68 44 39 37 33 25 24 12 
Equit. Aetna inter O. Cont. C. Conn. G. Mass. M. Met. C. J. Han’k 
276 249 155 134 125 80 65 65 
Trav’s. Equit. Pro. L. & A. J. Han’k L Cont. C. Conn. G. Cont. A. 
490 410 307 215 141 106 104 92 

Aetna Equit. Trav's. Prot. L. Life, Va. J. Han’k a Conn. G. 
1,043 699 542 333 241 224 215 152 
Prud. Met. Pro. L. & A. Oce. L. J. Han’k Bank's L. Loyal P. Trav's. 

114 62 55 52 27 20 18 

Trav's. Equit. q Cont. A. J. Han’k Cont. C. Zur. G. Met. C. 
6, 869 5,438 2,916 2,862 1,472 1,431 1,347 1,251 
Equit. B. A. R. E. Trav’s. J. Han’k Prud. Linc. N. Hoosie: F. B. Lib. M. 
4,031 2,394 1,938 958 925 685 682 609 

it. Aetna J. Han’k Prud. B. M. A. Cont. A. Conn. G. Pro. L. & A. 
618 550 404 344 327 196 TS4 151 

Trav’s. Met. Aetna Cont. A. Occ. L. Conn. G. J. Han’k Pro. L. & A. 
583 550 419 225 175 158 140 96 
Pro. L. & A. Equit. Prud. J. Han’k Lib. M. Trav's. Cont. A. Wash. N. 
6 659 633 198 190 153 133 133 
Equit. Pro. L. & A. Trav’s. Oce. L. Prud. Prot. L. J. Han’k Cont. C. 
725 519 288 252 230 142 126 106 
Trav’s. Aetna J. Han’k Cont. C. Lib. M. Prud. Empl. L. Mut. BHA 
367 345 228 137 104 89 ef 
Prud. Aetna Conn. G Trav’s. Comm. C Lib. M. U. S. Life Ed. Mut. 
829 755 683 226 193 142 141 

Met. Trav’s. Equit. Lib. M. Conn. G. Cont. C. Comm. C. Amer. P. 
2,682 2,438 1,992 1,235 1,155 1,080 883 749 

Trav’s. J. Han’k Prud. Equit. Mich, L. Bank. L. & C. Cont. A. Pro. L. & A 
3,988 3,954 2,371 2,349 1, 1,474 1,358 1,212 

Trav’s. Met. Prud. Nor. A.L.&C. | St. Paul M B. A. R. E. J. Han’k Comm. C. 
1,204 1,058 675 496 425 290 234 

Pro. L. & A. Met. L. Prud. Trav’'s. Conn. G. Oce. L. J. Han’ 
279 196 114 75 65 52 50 

Aetna Gen. A. L. B. M. A. Prud. J. Han’k Conn. G. Cont. C. Trav’: 
1,605 1,598 886 583 394 393 373 3 

Equit. Prud. Pro. L. & A. Wash. N. Trav’s. Nor. A.L.&C. B. M. 4 

94 82 74 68 61 50 23 25 
Trav’s. Met. B. M. A. Cont. A. Conn. G. J. Han’k Gen. A. L. Pruc. 
288 280 266 240 180 131 111 75 
Equit. Cont. C. Pac. M. L. Trav's. United B. L. Met. Aetna West A» 
24 20 18 16 11 7 
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} Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums— continued 








Direct | 
Premiums 
Written 
STATE All Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Position Position 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Met. Aetna J. Han’k Trav’s. Conn. G. Equit. Mass. B. Cc. Amer. P. State M. L. 
New Hampshire. . . 2,415 647 366 364 298 200 119 115 103 46 
Met. Prud. Trav’s. Aetna Equit. Conn. G. Sec. M. L. Cont. A. J. Han’k Cont. C. 
New Jersey...... 34,973 7,367 4,565 3,463 3,428 3,424 1,808 1,708 1,425 1,375 1,265 
B. M. A. Oce. L. Prud. Equit. Aetna Paul R. J. Han’k Comm. C. Wash. N. | Sec. lL. & A. 
New Mexico..... . 1,650 831 232 195 163 79 46 32 15 8 
Met. Equit. Trav’s. Aetna Prud. J. Han’k Conn. G. Amal. L. Cont.C. _| Comm. C. 
New York......... 82,697 14,284 11,263 9,871 8,505 6,915 4,264 3,604 3,233 2,876 1,611 
Pro. L. & A. Equit. Pilot Met. Aetna Trav’s. Conn. G. Lib. M. Prot. L. 
North Carolina... . 9,347 3,089 1,168 1,149 762 576 542 486 273 216 
Met. Equit. Nor. A.L.&C. Prud. Wash. N. Trav’s. Oce. L. B. A. R. E. Aetna Empl. 
North Dakota... . 834 221 140 96 59 47 41 41 40 33 20 
Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav’s. J. Han’k Farm B. M Cont. A. Conn. G Pro. L. & A. 
AOE ee 44, 848 12,800 7,338 6,432 3,695 3,652 1, 1,040 997 951 768 
Met. Trav’s. Equit. Aetna Std. L. & A. J. Han’k. B. M. A. Gen. A.L. | Pro. L. & A. Prud. 
Oklahoma. .. 5,016 966 839 399 393 246 238 235 219 1 89 
| J. Han’k Aetna Equit. Met. Oce. L. Bank’s L. Prud. United P. North. N B. M. A. 
Oregon. ......... 2,959 533 449 310 266 253 144 124 114 1 89 
Met. Equit Aetna Trav’s. Prud. Conn. G. Gen. A. L. B. A. R. E. J. Han’k Amer. C. 
Pennsylvania 49, 250 11,676 8,367 5,927 5,165 3,642 2,541 1,146 1,007 1,005 888 
Met. Trav’s. J. Han’k Equit. Aetan Conn. G. Comm. C. Cont. C Amer. P. Pro. L. & A 
Rhode Island. 1,799 790 227 175 158 1 87 44 32 24 15 
Pro. L. & A. Prot. L. Aetna Equit. Pilot Met. Life, Va Amer. P Trav’s. Prud. 
South Carolina..... 4,264 1,386 745 459 440 383 297 115 1 54 
St. Paul M. Equit. Met. Nor. A.L.&C. J. Han’k Trav's. Hard. M. C. North. N. Linc. N B. M. A. 
South Dakota... .. 995 247 139 69 65 5 38 34 
Met. Pro. lL. & A Aetna Equit. J. Han’k B. M. A. Trav’s. U.S. F. & G. Prud. Linc. N. 
Tennessee. . . 9,354 2,363 1,738 791 750 454 384 343 190 
Aetna Met. Equit. Trav’s. Bank's L Rep. N. Cont. C. Gen. A.L. | Prov.L.&A| Cal. W. S. 
Se tae 17,788 3,832 2,276 2,156 1,501 1,211 1,053 949 808 642 483 
Equit. Met. B. M. A. Trav’s. Oce. L. Aetna Prud. Linc. N. Nor. A.L.&C. €ont. C. 
Utah : ' 2,429 448 324 298 242 229 190 160 126 71 61 
Aetna Conn. G. Met. Farm B. M. J. Han’k Trav’s. Amer. P. Cont. A. Mut. BHA Mass. B. 
Vermont. 1,824 356 282 269 221 150 142 51 51 44 33 
; Met. Aetna it. Pro. L. & A. Trav’s. Prud. Conn. G. Life, Va Wash. N. Lib. M. 
Virginia... 7,284 1,209 1,062 1,017 967 753 628 352 163 129 
Met. Aetna United P. Equit. Oce. L. J. Han’k Trav's. Pac. M. L. Prud. North. N. 
Washington. . . 6,408 1,435 972 695 566 378 250 240 192 171 
Pro. L. & A. Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav’s. Conn. G. Ed. Mut. Cont. C. Pilot 
West Virginia... . 7,911 2,648 1,263 986 539 531 465 267 258 197 120 
Aetna Equit. Met. Prud. Trav’s. Hard. M. C. | Empl. M. L. Wash. N. J. Han’k B. M. A. 
Wisconsin... ... 17,110 3,364 2,001 1,904 1,130 765 733 635 632 624 
| Equit. Met. B. M. A. Prud. Mass. M Aetna Sec. L. & A. Trav’s. Wash. N. Bank’s L. 
Wyoming........ 435 | 142 131 54 29 16 14 8 8 6 a 









































KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


AETNA, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL. L., Amalgamated 
Life, N. Y.; AMER. C., American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa.; 
AMER. P., American Policyholders Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


BANK’S L., Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; BANK. 
L. & C., Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Chicago, II1.; 
5. A. R. E., Benefit Association Railway Employees, Chicago, IIL; 
“ 4 ey Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America, Kansas 

i y; oO. 

CAL. W. S&S., California-Western States Life Ins. Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; COL. L. & A., Colonial Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; COMM. C., Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J.; CONN. G., Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; CONT. A., Continental Assurance Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; CONT. C., Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ED. MUT., Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
EMPL. L., Employers Liability Assurance Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
EMPL. M. L., Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of Wisconsin, 
Vausau, Wisc.; EQUIT., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York, N. Y. 

Ae B. M., Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Co., Colum- 
us, 0. 

GEN. A. L., General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

HARD. M. C., Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, 
\Vise.; HOOSIER F. B., Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co., 
ndianapolis, Ind. 

INTER O., Inter-Ocean Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. HAN’K, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
lass. 

LIB. M., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; LIFE, 
VA., Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; LINC. N., 
lincoln National Insurance Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; LOYAL P., 

yal Protective Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

_MASS. B., Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; MASS. M., Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; MET. C., Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y., 


OF COMPANY TITLES 


Newark, N. J.; MET., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New_York, 
N. Y.; MICH. L., Michigan Life Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
MUT. BHA., Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, 


NOR. A. L. & C., North American Life & Casualty Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; NORTH. N., Northwestern Nationa! Life Insur- 
ance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

~ ign L., Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

PAC. M. L., Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; PAUL R., Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; PILOT, Pilot Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C.; PROT. 
L., Protective Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; PRO. L. 
& A., Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
aed PRUD., The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J. 

REP. N., Republic National Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas. 

ST. PAUL M., St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
SEC. L. & A., Security Life & Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; SEC. M. L., Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; STD. L. & A., Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; STATE M. L., State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co., Worcester, Mass. 

TRAV’S, Travelers Insurance Co. (Acc. Dept.), Hartford, Conn. 

UNION L., Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Arkansas; 
UNION M. L., Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine; 
UNITED B. L., United Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebr.; 
UNITED P., United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
U. S. F. & G., United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
ag U. S. LIFE, United States Life Insurance Co., New York, 


mM F. 

WASH. N., Washington National Insurance Co., Evanston, IL; 
WEST. AM., Western American Life Insurance Co., Reno, 
Nevada; WOR. INS., World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebr. 
a Ra R. oem General Accident & Liability Insurance Corp., 
Yhicago, Til. 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


*“‘Have You Ever Wondered—’’ 


—why more Convention Programs don’t 
make use of the device of staging a 
probing panel, after the style of a Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee? 
Have the Chairman outline the situa- 
tion (lack of more sales), and then let 
the committee members and “commit- 
tee counsel” probe for answers to their 
questions. Result: Home Office agency 
department officials gradually “admit” 
that they have a new sales plan for im- 
proving the situation. (Idea No. 479.) 


—why more Managers don’t use color- 
ful, dramatic comparisons in recruit- 
ing? If you want to impress your men 
with the value of the company-and-agen- 
cy sales training program, cite them 
some round figures. If you (truthfully) 
tell them that the cost of the combined 
training program is equal to the tuition 
cost of three, or four, full years at a 
leading university—or whatever the ex- 
act figure comes to—you’ve given a new 
and definite value to the training pro- 
gram itself, and instilled in the men a 
new appreciation of what the company 
and agency does for them. (Idea No. 
480.) 


—if some time the Home Office might 
consider, as a unique presentation of 
the annual report, a brief four-fold in- 
terpretation of the year’s accomplish- 
ments, as seen through the eyes of, and 
written in the language of: (a) a bene- 
ficiary, (b) an insured, (c) a field rep- 
resentative and (d) a prospect who is 
on-the-fence? (Idea No. 481.) 


—why more Editors of company maga- 
zines don’t use verbs (denoting action) 
in almost every headline? (Idea No. 
482.) 


—why more Agents don’t realize that 
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an investment-in-good-grooming has as 
big and beneficial an effect on the 
agent himself as it does on his prospects 


and policy holders? (Idea No. 483.) 


—why more Agents don’t attempt to 
get the prospect’s mind off possible ob- 
jections rather than on them? For in- 
stance, about mid-interview, or just be- 
fore that point, it sometimes helps in 
planning the order and emphasis of 
the rest of your talk, if you stop and 
say, “What features of this plan so far 
appeal to you most?” This little device 
gets the prospect’s mind off angles he 
doesn’t like. It make him concentrate, 
momentarily at least, on the advantages 
you are offering him. And, instead of 
his just sitting there glumly unrecep- 
tive, the first thing you know the pros- 
pect is actually taking part in the in- 
terview. (Idea No. 484.) 


~-why more Managers shouldn’t set up 
a true-and-false agency meeting, re pol- 
icy provisions, examples of good (?) 
selling, etc.? Give each man a score 
card, numbered from 1 to 10, with 
places to check [1] True (J False. Award 
some slight honor or prize to all who 
judge 100 per cent correctly. (Idea 
No. 485.) 


—why more Agents don’t realize that 
one of the best ways to answer an objec- 
tion is before it is brought up? That 
way, your “answer” to the unspoken 
objection becomes a strong selling argu- 
ment in itself. (Idea No. 486.) 


—why more Home Office Cafeterias 
don’t realize they can greatly speed up 
service by having a separate salad-and- 
sandwich counter—and separate line? 


(Idea No. 487.) 


—why a Manager, who sometimes says, 
“My: men don’t get much out of an 
agency bulletin,” doesn’t look to him- 
self, and what he and his aides put 
into that bulletin? For if the men 
really don’t like it much, it’s certainly 
not their fault; it’s the manager’s. And 
if the men “don’t cooperate in handing 
in material,” again I say, that the fault 
is that of the manager himself. (Idea 


No. 488.) 


—why more Agents don’t realize that 
it’s entirely possible to get your own 
picture right on the desks of your pros- 
pects, to remind them of you continu- 
ally? Your picture on a small monthly 
blotter and/or calendar will do the 


trick. (Idea No. 489.) 


—why more Companies shouldn't get 
out their own “Who’s Who”—a brief 
booklet of Home Office officials, depart- 
ment heads, correspondents and other 
persons who meet the public or the field 
force in person or through the mails or 
in print? Names, thumbnail photos, 
brief biographies. That’s all. (Idea 
No. 490.) 


—why more Agents don’t attempt to 
polish up a sales talk of their own, but 
going about it in an organized manner? 
Here are a few helps: (1) Set definite 
objective, (2) make an outline, (3) 
write it out, (4) edit, revise, shorten or 
expand ... In doing all this, you might 
follow some particular formula, to keep 
you on the track at all times, as: (a) 
Problem (what), (b) Solution (where) 
(c) Benefit (how), (d) Motivation 
(why), (e) Conclusion (when). (Idea 
No. 491.) 


—why more Managers don’t view with 
“equanimity” the condition created 
when one of their own men is promoted. 
Every time you develop a man only to 
have him taken away from you via the 
promotion route to become a manager 
or assistant manager, you’ve got a won- 
derful talking point to use in recruiting 
other men in the future. All your beau- 
tiful words about the glowing opportu- 
nities in your agency, the value of your 
particular training and supervisory pro- 
gram—all these mean but little com- 
pared to a situation where you car 
point definitely to, say, four of your 
men who in the past few years were 
called to still greater opportunities as 
a result of the training offered by your 
agency. The manager should welcome 
such cases, even though they (tempo- 
rarily) may mean more work for him 
in finding and developing replacements. 
Any other attitude, I submit, is not only 
unsound and poor business, but is un- 
fair as well to the individual con- 
cerned. (Idea No. 492). 
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ala £ va 
es its s 
28 }e8/-8) . Cash in 
? i | = s Real Fstate Real Estate Total Total Collateral] Premium Loans to Office 
8 [ac] es] = ilo rt gages Bonds Stocks Loans Notes |Policyholders| and Bank 
374 66 | 440 |1950] $1,444, 585,448 §16, 102,008, 253 |$39,365, 628, 369 103,058,644 [$12,526,602] $61,463,881 [$2,351,866,286 §§1,0056,142,052 
339 | 6& | 45 |1949 1,246,778, 924 | 12,905,901, 204 | 39, 274,331,523 |1,712,604, 332] 12, 275,967] 47,389,300 | 2,192, 259,50 907,740, 592 
314 | 66 | 380 }1948] 1,054,437,855 | 10,822,703, 215 | 37,964,807, 017 |1,427, 236,692] 9,2%,273] 46,944,901 | 1,907,425,159 | 909,421,262 
w2 | 66 | 398 |1947 860,199,497 | 8,674,576, 520 | 26,756,427,831 |1,390,483,289] 9,023,515] 60,186,117 | 1,876,822,045 | 1,020,442,096 
w4 66 | 370 [19% Tid, 936,G8 | 7,154,745,375 | 35,350,062,111 |1,247,228,446| 6,800,938) 64,297,905 | 1,826,468,304 7H,178,519 
282 | 66 | 348 |1995 856,702,941 | 6,635,981, 659 | 32,605,873,512 | 998,609,387] 3,181,393] 67,892,223 | 1,893,983,928 | 780, 246,958 
239 66 | 305 [194 1,061,434,750 | 6, 674,550,465 | 28,537, 436, 264 703,805,004} 3,688,114) 89,250,916 | 2,044,406, 178 710,889,907 
29 66 | 305 [1943 1,349,26,965 | 6,700, 832,939 | 24,687,751,592 605,614,844; 5,397,706) 97, 904 | 2,275, 775,760 874,514, 501 
B7 66 | 303 | 1942 1,€56,700,749 | 6,712, 070,749 | 21,428,704, 205 558,665,150} 5,955,427) 95,350,230 | 2,587,359,673 7%, 869, 5@ 
28} 66 | 304 |1941] 1,873,038, 6, 427, 699,736 | 18, 942,695,574 | 550,946,490] 8,830,074] 104,788,670 | 2,814,289,260 | 877,405,162 
29 66 | 305 11940 2,059,985, 765 | 5, 957,904,221 | 16,982,878, 255 554,268,843] 8,632,882] 114,767,895 | 2,976, 108,141 | 1,048,429,325 
240 66 | 306 [1939 2,133, 633,964 | 5,669,198,998 | 15, 625,852,061 536,197,895] 5,626,547] 125,443,739 | 3,122, 227,729 929, 797, 887 
2 66 | 306 |1938|  2,177,300,720] 5,444,459,650 | 14,381,450,999 | 537,705,667| 7,015,908] 163,101,326 | 3,225,832,039 | 769,605,813 
2 66 | 308 |1937]  2,190,494,006] 5, 229,414,535 | 13, 182,860,098 | 512,935,034} 8,617,664] 171,224,737 | 3,228,259,157 | 725,618,717 
250} 65 | 315 |1936]  2,144,188,625| 5,111,437, 287 | 11,782,425,901 | 560,074,362] 9,876,464] 181,876,337 | 3, 229,318,098 266, 
275 | 65 | 340 /1935]  1,986,132,729]| 5,339,860,364 | 9,964,946,305 | 531,377,293] 12,759,589] 184,808,932 | 3,354,800, 364 828,597,879 
m8 | 65 | 313 |1934]  1,689,083,484] 5,856,609,934 | 8,460,289,189 | 437,882,520] 15,079,934] 155,660,310 | 3, 502, 114,676 613 , 268,083 
252 66 | 318 [1933 1,264,389,006| 6,681,652,321 | 7,117,321,318 439,935,016] 19,502,626] 167,986,105 | 3, 601,370,082 451,425, 372 
20 68 | 328 11932 933,947,996] 7,316,003,037| 6,766,924,729 523,564,056] 23,648,926) 139,181,956 | 3,666,570,007 323, 52,430 
24% 68 | 342 |1931 683,234,746 | 7,€2,287,150] 6,723, 735,232 517,565, 170} 31,322,870] 116,855,835 | 3, 252,290,710 178, 661,510 
3B3 69 | 352 [1930 547,562,161 | 7,577,943,941 | 6,352,333,205 46,951,112] 31,008,034] 100,798, 2,706, 213,747 152, 216,379 
285 | 68 | 353 |1929 463,864, 187| 7,297,308, 606| 5,923,888,925 | 356,342,635] 31,605,138] 89,280,674 | 2, 2, 00,713 146,994, 405 
266 & | 331 [1928 2,549,697 | 6,760,792,C01 | 5,577,191,956 232,877,735) 32,911,935] 81,701,382 | 1,978,436,475 140,858,475 
261 % | D9 [1927 350,365,637] 6, 183,591,304] 5,078,452,601 102,083,885} 27,467,444) 78,626,101 | 1,706,347,366 133, 485,812 
273 49 | 322 |192% 3B 417,616] 5, 564,257,488 | 4,592,911,802 89,395,494] 25,514,071} 71,481,305 | 1,527,908,362 116, 82,897 
248 60 | 308 [193 265,937,751 | 4,799,216,486| 4,331,288,480 81,461,513) 20,415,797 564,904 | 1,378,942, 338 124, 252,311 
243 S4 | 297 [1928 238,652,554] 4,174,768,771| 4,049, 231,785 48, 644, 006} 18,093,039] 62,131,069 | 1,261, 173,650 126, 854, 800 
242 49 | 291 [1923 243,058,192] 3,661,910,395 | 3,815,846,046 24,449,411| 23,506,342} 57,640,236 | 1,163,001,518 119,961,012 
241 45 | 286 |1922 197,167,199] 3,122,166,882| 3,657,615,172 54,482,806] 25,701,426) 62,487,065 | 1,078, 240,954 126,843,697 
244 44 | 28 [1921 185,888,569] 2,792,23,508| 3,346,489, 22 112,627,118] 29,907,223} 65,402, 139 992 , 670,881 119,903,451 
235 | 37 | 272 |1920 172,010,908 | 2, 174,863, 244] 3,588, 723,120 51,355,627] 41,301,118] 38,566,605 | 820,348,747 124, 747, 016 
23 38 | 266 }1919 168,829,341] 2,084,312,253 | 3,248,960, 182 73,320,227} 27,763,328) 35,958,642 768, 981, 739 110, 658, 585 
210 | 30 | 240 |1918 178,525,415] 2,133,727,783 | 3,008,512,883 | 81,980,999] 17,730,063] 33, 668, 193 769,913,575 85, 540,819 
214 27 | 241 [B17 179,251 ,583 020, 873,663] 2,536,285, 8 83,283,515] 18,056,229] 33,826,618 775,930, 439 104,249, 639 
2133 28 | 241 1/1916 173,964,782} 1,892,607,916| 2,309,218, 46 3,364,248) 14,965,709} 33,226,284 752, 950,280 10,634,423 
209 29 | 238 [1915 13,367,237] 1,779,279,0)6 | 2,004,687,842 81,056,074} 16,729,352] 33,042,753 747,116,156 114,284,715 
219 31 | 20 j194 171,173,551] 1,706,365,405| 1,981,751,698 82,552,532} 20,351,766] 31,707,842 ‘708 ,640, 172 95, 160,368 
229} 31 | 260 |1913 165,648,871] 1, 617,873,512] 1,908,943, 098 85,879,873] 20,590,870] 28,669,834 | 629,325,113 73,112, 720 
2m 26 | 250 [1912 1%, 248,405] 1,485, 103,814] 1,859,523, 581 %, 906,396] 18,704,471} 28,579, 734 559,124,999 67,041, 884 
219 21 | 240 }1911 170,799,114] 1,358,488,374| 1,787,969,415 99,882,124] 15,001,771} 29,600,276 512,189,723 74,625,395 
198 16 | 214 [1910 172,960,857] 1,227,231,592; 1, 659,845,447 13,622,493] 18,941,120] 4495,099,854 eccccccccce 71,112,566 
13] 16 | 189 1909 166,712,430] 1, 084,345,817] 1,615,844,321 | 145,560,729] 19,547,873] 4446, 276,46 sipaiiaweice 71, 654, 128 
157] 14 | 171 |1908 166,374,569 253,140] 1,452,827,572 | 147,069,411] 30, 618,300] 4434,259,309 |. .....eeeee 72,487,504 
46 14 | 160 [1907 169, 968, 545 921,166,712} 1,280,359,719 133, 137,396] 46, 296, 378] 4348,458,980 eccccccocce 67,345,019 
12 16 | 138 [1906 170, 020,809 826,418,442] 1, 299,394,605 159, 728, 118] 52,979, 490) 4265, 902,863 ecccsccccce 69,53 1,56 
6] 14 | 112 [190 | 170,616,599] 723,507,218] 1,212,636,997 | 172,742,135] 46,320, 369] 4225, 568, 149 wetisdineas 77,053,477 
79 14 93 }1904 180, 875, 035 671,577,813 | 1,067,027,851 172, 582, 975} 42,715, 261} 4189, 738,779 104,@27,124 
2] 13] 92 |198 178,185,960] 623, @1, 963 897,722,617 | 165,249,187] 66,807, 783] 4158, 567, 609 110,539, 668 
& 12 @ j1902 170, 152,287 573,2@,009 872, 087, 131,751,255; 61,000, 01 2) 4127,927, 688 95, 783, 955, 
67 | 13 | 80 }1901 165,530,075}  8515,000,000}  5807,313,520 | £120,000, 000] 65,360,986] 4108, 438, 671 88,767,719) 
4 udes_ lo: to icyholde 5 Approximate, 
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GREETINGS 
_ CHRISTMAS 


To all our friends 


everywhere,. 


our hearty compliments 


of the season 


on this, our 


50th Christmas 
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Government Mortgage Lending 


OCKY going lies ahead for Sen. 

Burnet Maybank’s proposal that as 
much as one-fifth of the National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance Fund be authorized 
for investment in Veterans Administra- 
tion guaranteed mortgages. 

Now under study by the staff of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
which Sen. Maybank heads, the bill 
(S.2342) could permit a Government- 
controlled purse of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 to be used in competition with 
private capital, including that of insur- 
ance companies. A committee special- 
ist has described the measure as “one 
of the most important” on the agenda 
for the coming session. 

Sen. Maybank himself seems fully 
aware of the possible effect of the bill 
—if passed—on the tight mortgage mar- 
ket. The South Carolina Democrat sees 
the investment provisions as beneficial 
both to home-seeking veterans and to 
the growth of the NSLI fund. 

He has said he believe that “the in- 
come of the NSLI fund would be in- 
creased to the advantage of the vet- 
erans, and the Government would not 
have to pay the 3 per cent interest on 
the funds so invested, as it now does on 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund, but could obtain its funds in the 
open market at a lower rate.” 

Privately-owned life insurance firms, 
however, cannot view the terms of the 
Maybank measure as universally bene- 
ficial. A dissenting opinion was regis- 
tered recently by Robert L. Hogg, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Hogg said: 

“This proposal, if enacted into law, 
would put the Federal Government di- 
rectly into the mortgage lending field, 
in competition with private lenders to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000,000, 
with the further possibility that the 
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amount might be increased to $5,000,- 
000,000 or more. The social, political 
and economic implications . . . justify 
vigorous opposition.” 

Insurance companies are certain to 
be afforded a chance, when Congress 
reconvenes, to state their position on 
the bill. Two Government agencies 
which the committee will hear on the 
subject are Veterans Administration 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


Social Security Survey 


IGH on the list of studies the Sen- 

ate Finance Committee hopes to 

make in 1952 is a planned survey of 
the Social Security system. 

Basis for the projected scanning op- 

eration is a resolution, adopted in 1950, 

authorizing a “continuing study” of the 
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entire system. Authors of the resolu- 
tion were Sens. Walter F. George, 
Georgia Democrat, and Eugene D. Mil- 
likin, Colorado Republican, _ their 
parties’ ranking members on the com- 
mittee. 

Finance Committeemen were too en- 
grossed in writing the new tax law dur- 
ing the session which closed in October 
to spend much time on Social Security 
matters. The outlook now, according to 
Sen. George, indicates that both his 
Senate group and the House Ways and 
Means Committee will take an active in- 
terest in the topic next year. 

A focal point for study will be the 
relationship of Social Security to pri- 
vate pension plans. Other factors to be 
considered are a possible pay-as-you-go 
plan; universal coverage; status of the 
Social Security trust fund; administra- 
tive feasibility of broader coverage for 
agricultural workers; and plans for 
keeping beneficiaries of old age and 
survivors’ insurance, still willing and 
able to work, on covered payrolls. 

Because of its scope, the survey could 
result in presentation of ideas for over- 
hauling the present system from top to 
bottom. 

* * — 


Tax Data 


IFE insurance companies have the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue’s word 
for it that they should continue to in- 
clude data on reserve interest earnings 
when filing their 1951 tax returns. 
Such earnings will have no bearing 
on the tax to be paid, except in cases 
wherein companies fail to earn more 
than 105 per cent of their interes! re- 
quirements. A relief clause in the Keve- 
nue Act of 1951 permits a 50 per cent 
tax credit for firms earning less than 
100 per cent of reserve interest require- 
ments. The amount of credit is re- 
duced, percentage-wise, for companies 
earning between 100 and 105 per «ent 
of requirements. 
The act is a stopgap measure ef'ec- 
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tive for only one year, Internal Reve- 
nue officials emphasize. They point out 
that if the flat-percentage tax method 
had been adopted as a permanent mea- 
sure, only firms earning less than the 
required 105 per cent of interest re- 
quirements, and therefore eligible for 
tax credit, would find it compulsory to 
file full information an interest earn- 
ings. 

Inasmuch as the 1951 act has only 
temporary application, the basic taxa- 
tion formula for the entire industry 
still is the one prescribed in 1942. 
During the coming year, Congress is 
expected to write and pass a new for- 
mula for permanent use, or to extend 
application of the 6% per cent tax on 
net investment income. 

Should the lawmakers fail to take 
one of these actions—an unlikely possi- 
bility, according to the Bureau—the 
1942 law would be placed in effect 
again. 


Tax Deduction Bill 


AYS and Means Committeemen in 

the House of Representatives have 
awaiting them a bill which would allow 
a Federal income tax deduction for pre- 
miums paid on annuity and life insur- 
ance contracts. 

Submitted by Rep. Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, Jr., Republican of New York, the 
measure would amend section 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, relating to de- 
ductions from gross income. Aim of the 
bill is “to assist individuals to provide 
financial security and to make provi- 
sions for surviving members of their 
families . . .” 

In sponsoring the measure, Rep. 
Coudert said there must be “immediate 
relief” to save self-starters in business 
and the professions from the burden of 
“unfair and destructive taxation.” 


Survivors’ Benefits 


[' will be up to the House Armed 
- Services Committee to determine the 
immediate prospects for passage of 
H.R. 5594, authorizing a program of 
survivors’ benefits for active and re- 
tired members of the nation’s military 
forces. A subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Paul J. Kilday, Texas Democrat, ap- 
proved the bill as Congress packed to 
go home this fall. 

Principal attraction of the measure 
- the theoretical self-sustaining nature 
of the suggested system. Mandatory 
‘cductions from the pay of nearly all 
active servicemen and optional deduc- 
ons from the pay of retired personnel 
would permit establishment of a bene- 
ht fund, 

Deductions would consist of a per- 
centage of pay, graduated according to 
rank. The only persons to be exempt 


would be those without eligible de- 
pendents who specifically request that 
they be omitted from coverage. 

In making its study of recommenda- 
tions concerning the bill, the Armed 
Services Committee staff has been inter- 
ested in an actuarial analysis submitted 
jointly by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and the American Life 
Convention. These organizations be- 
lieve H.R. 5594 is weak in these re- 
spects: 

1. Contributions are inadequate to 
provide benefits in wartime. 

2. Contributions may be insufficient 
to provide benefits when the country is 
at peace. 

3. Because of options granted retired 
persons, extra costs would be incurred. 

4. Contributions are inequitable in 
relation to benefits provided. 

5. The plan for administration does 
not insure that contributions will be 
maintained at sufficiently high levels to 
cover the cost of benefits. 

Some of these points may prove so 
persuasive that the staff will recom- 
mend changes in the bill. Additional 
comments are expected from the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and other insurance groups. 


Veterans’ Insurance Office 
ERVICE to policyholders and bene- 


ficiaries will continue without inter- 
ruption Veterans Administration says. 
when the agency moves the insurance 
and death claims activities at its Co- 
lumbus district office to Philadelphia. 
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The move, calculated to produce an- 
nual savings amounting to $450,000, is 
scheduled to begin early next year and 
may be completed in February. Three 
additional offices—Boston, New York 
and Richmond—also are being consoli- 
dated at the Philadelphia site (THE 
Spectator, September, 1951). 

Total expenditure required to com- 
plete this operation, including transfer 
of records and equipment, alteration 
of offices, and training of new em- 
ployes, may amount to $1,800,000. 
However, VA hopes to make economies 
which will more than offset this ex- 
pense within a single year. Subse- 
quently, the agency expects to show a 
saving of about $2,700,000 per year. 

Not all the 1083 employes in the Co- 
lumbus office will transfer to Philadel- 
phia, VA believes, though all will be 
given the opportunity. In the Boston, 
New York, and Richmond offices it was 
found that only about 30 per cent were 
willing to make the change. By the 
time consolidation is completed, it is 
anticipated that the training program 
will have turned out enough new em- 
ployes to staff the Philadelphia center. 

One action necessitated by the east- 
ward transfer of the Columbus insur- 
ance activities will be the removal of 
a 266-employe records center from 
Philadelphia to the Ohio city. This 
two-way move will not affect medical 
service to veterans, now provided by 
the Columbus office, nor will it require 
changes in regional office operations in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
































—hyphen smith 


"You are 30 Ibs. overweight. See your insurance agent." 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY = 






































































































ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(in Millions) URDINARY INSURANCE Estimated Change 
WRITTEN in Civilian Pop- 
ulation Between . 
(in Millions) April 1, 1950 and 
% April 1, 1940. of total 
STATES of State State 
% to Total % % Per Capita Income 
Increase Increase to Total % Increase Insurance Paid for 
1940 1950 ia in in of Total | 1948 1949 | 1950 in in Force * | Insurance fab 
’ $ 10 Years 10 Years 1950 Population $ $ $ 2 Years Number % $ in 1950 Ariz 
Alabama, ....sccsess 661 1,413 1.34 1,06 93 1.86 190 199 236 24 228,782 | 8.1 461 1.5 Arka 
ATIZONA, 2 oe cecccces 174 494 1.84 45 33 45 76 68 90 18 250,326 {50.1 658 1.6 Cali 
Ark aANSAS, «000.0008 404 792 96 54 -52 1.16 109 109 116 6 -39,876 |-2.0 415 1,3 Colo 
Califormia....seess | 4,526 10,723 1.37 8.23 7.06 6.43 1,344 1,372] 1,626 21 3,678,836 [53.3 1,013 1.8 
Colorado. ..seessees 679 1,432 1,11 1.06 -* -80 173 192 212 23 201,7% [18.0 1,081 2.2 Conr 
Dela 
Connecticut.....++.] 1,510 2,883 91 1.93 1.90 1,22 271 265 310 14 298,038 | 17.4 1,437 24 Dist 
Delaware, ..s.ceeees 273 465 70 277 ov -19 50 51 56 * 2 51,580 | 19.4 1,461 2.3 Flot 
District of Colum, 679 1,213 -79 +75 -80 -49 131 137 147 12 139,087 | 21.0 1,513 1.5 Geo! 
PIOTId@...ccscceees 728 2,147 1.95 2.00 1,41 1.68 265 316 410 55 873,891 |46.1 715 1.9 
GOOTEI a cee seescecs 982 2,127 1,17 1,61 1.40 2.09 278 312 380 37 320, 855 | 10.3 617 1.7 Idat 
11}i 
TAN. ccc ccscescece 198 435 1.20 33 2 36 55 51 59 7 63,764 | 12.1 738 1.6 Ind: 
Tllimois....+++se++] 6,628 11,529 +74 6.90 7.59 5.29 1,118 | 1,168} 1,223 9 814,935 |10.3 1, 323 2.1 low 
Indiana, ..sscsesees] 1,815 3,784 1,08 2.77 2.49 2.39 445 442 509 14 506,428 | 14.8 962 1.8 Kan: 
OWA, ce cccecccccese) 1,521 2,870 . 89 1.90 1.89 1,39 300 319 3% ll 82,805 3.3 1,095 2.0 
KANSAS... eee ceeees 851 1,896 1.23 1.47 1,25 1.16 229 239 280 2 104,271 5.8 995 2.0 Ken 
u 
Kentucky. «scssscees 877 1, 654 89 1,09 1,0 1.79 189 193 D2 7 99,179 | 3.5 562 1,7 _ 
Louisiana... ..sseees 732 1,577 1,13 1.18 1.04 1.6 175 228 243 39 319,636 [13.5 588 1.5 Mar 
MAINE... ce cseseccecs 435 730 79 49 51 56 76 79 83 9 66,548 | 7.9 853 2.2 Mas 
Maryland,...ssseses] 1,240 2,616 1,11 1.94 1.72 1,42 261 276 364 39 521,757 | 28.6 1,116 2.2 
Massachusetts......] 3,272 5, 757 76 3.50 3.79 2.85 467 507 598 28 373,793 | 8.7 1, 24 23 Mic! 
Michi gan. ...sseee2+}) 3,007 6,031 1,01 4.2% 3.97 3.87 648 658 1% 17 1,115,660 | 21.2 947 1.7 0 
Minnesota,....+eee+] 1,733 3,183 84 2.04 210 1.81 329 346 393 19 190,183 | 6.8 1, 067 23 Mis 
MiSSiSSippi....eees 419 788 88 -52 52 1,32 92 103 114 m -4,882 -.2 361 1.4 Mon 
MiSSOUTI. ..++s+e0e+] 2,361 4,13 75 2.48 2.72 240 431 459 501 16 169,989 | 4.5 1,043 2.0 
MONTANB....cceceees 2@ 530 97 37 35 . 36 66 63 67 2 31,568 5.6 897 1.6 Neb 
Nebraska, ...sseceee 763 1,493 96 1,03 -98 -81 165 173 189 15 9, 676 7 1,126 2.0 ~ 
NOVO... cscscccees 57 145 1&4 12 -10 -10 25 20 21 -16 49,836 | 45.2 907 1.5 New 
New Hampshire...... 311 5&4 81 35 37 32 52 55 63 21 41,718 | 8.5 1,058 2.5 New 
New Jersey...sesee+| 3,411 6, 83 -96 4.61 4.40 2.94 619 657 771 25 675,164 | 16.2 1,382 2.5 . 
New M@XiCO....seeee 126 354 1,81 +32 2 -41 56 67 80 43 149,36 | 28.1 520 1.4 Nev 
New York. ...+se++0+]13,884 22, 258 60 10.80 14.6 9.02 1,887 1,881] 2,103 11 1,351,050 | 10.0 1,501 2.3 ~ 
North Carolina.....] 1,093 2,350 1,15 1.77 1.55 2.47 321 34 392 22 490,306 | 13.7 579 1,7 Oh: 
North Dakota......++ 212 505 1.38 -41 33 -38 65 59 55 -15 22,29 | -3.5 814 1,7 Ok! 
O10. ..eccccccccses| 5,012 9,233 84 5.95 6.08 4.83 93 97} 1,040 12 1,039,015 | 15.0 1,162 2.5 
Ok] ahoma, .....6000. 855 1,617 -389 1,07 1,06 1,36 217 218 256 18 ~103,083 | -4.4 724 1.8 an 
OPEGON. occ cccccsece 628 1,383 1,20 1, 06 -91 -92 171 166 189 11 431,657 | 39.6 909 1.8 Pet 
Pennsylvania...... 7,007 12,334 76 7.00 8.12 6.38 1, 256 1,213] 1,413 13 597,832] 6.0 1,175 2.2 Rhi 
Rhode Island..... ee 523 945 -81 .59 -& 48 93 93 110 18 78,550 | 11.0 1,193 2.3 501 
South Carolina..... 483 959 99 -67 -8 1, 29 113 112 149 32 217,223 | 11.4 453 1.5 Sor 
South Dakota..... ee 216 518 1.40 43 -4 -40 78 63 60 -23 9,779 1.8 793 1.7 Te 
Tennessee........4+ 936 1,873 1,00 1,32 1.24 2.00 220 243 287 30 375, 877 | 12.9 569 1.6 a 
FORA, ccccccece esee) 2,564 6,212 1,42 5.14 4.09 4.69 918 1,038] 1,200 31 1,296,370 | 20.2 806 1.7 “ 
Utah. ccccccccccece ee 288 702 1,44 58 46 ~42 99 96 122 23 138,552 | 25.2 1,019 2.1 e 
Vermont..... ae 380 73 22 25 -23 40 42 39 -3 18,516] 5.2 1,005 25 vi 
Virgimia....sseeeee} 1,119 2, 522 1,25 1,98 1,66 2.02 310 360 431 39 640,907 | 23.9 760 2.0 ts 
Washington. ....+.e+ | 1,032 2,262 1.19 1.73 1.49 1.45 270 300 307 14 642,772 | 37.0 951 1,7 We 
West Virginia...... 662 1,203 -82 -76 79 1,22 146 158 148 1 103, 578 5.4 600 1.6 Wi 
WISCONSIN. «.+eeee0e] 1,921 3, 871 1,02 2.75 2.55 2.09 396 391 438 ll 296,988 | 9.5 1,127 22 Wy 
WYOMING. os ccecssces 120 265 1,21 - 20 -17 18 35 34 40 14 39,787 | 15.9 90 1,7 
To 
Totals.............] 79, 424 | 151,875” .89 100. 00 100.00 100.00 /|16, 255 | 16, 904/19, 212 18 | 19,028,086 | 14.5 1,008 2.8 = 
* Ordinary and Group Insurance. 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS =_ 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
1940 to 1950 1940 to 1950 1948 to 1950 1948 to 19530 — 
Pet 
ee Walid snc dcncsdenesecbesde MeSE: | MOUs ccctcctcvccsquepecceecndess, GD PORRIIIIMER. cccceccccccoccccsecs QB PURE WRERicccccctetccccercs. “R Te: 
GREG, c cvscccdeccaccicnce Celt © WINGshc 0ccicd cccchascddse cities TE pecs res ceca scancocceseccacys MO ECG BOR sccccsadnccdcees.. Oh: 
PURO Grd c ved ccccecccces GaSe F COREG athe cosccccnchetctbecceds!) MIE Ue MRcecccbccedccccccccccccs, SEO PRBURMRsccccccccccccccccesccesss = Get 
Illinois...... 4,901 | Delaware... .cccccccccccccccccccccce 192 | PERNA] VERA. coccccccccccccccos 157 | VOrMOMte ccccccccccccccccccccess “l t 
O10. ceseecees 4,221 | New MEXICO... cc cceeeccseccccccecees ZEB | NOW JOTSEY.cccccccccsccccccesecs 152 | MOMtana...cccscccescccecereeess 1 So 
PERG cccccccccccccccccccccccs BeGAB | TOMROccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce St | PIOTIUGRsccccccccccsccccccccccccs 145 | West Virginia. .cccccoscscccccess 2 Ca 
New Jersey...ssccccsscseceeees 3,272 | New Hampshire....scccccevececseeces 253 | MASSACIUSEEES...ccececcsecceeees IBL | TdaM..ccccceccccceeecccceseres 4 Fl 
MICHIGAN, co ceccccccccccscecces 3,024 | MONTANA, cc cece cccceeeceseceseesess 261 Virginia. ccoccccccccccccsccccsess 123 IS, .. occ cccemeceoeescoceses 5 Al 
Massachusetts...cccccccsescess 2,485 | North Dakota, .cccccccscccsccceccees BB | ONMOsccccccccscccecesccceseccees WSs | Delaware,....ssccccceceecessess 6 Vi 
GRMDEOE, é ccccccecccusdescbec cc’. SANE 5 CRN Gciccticcckscdatdsveccic GUE TE OEE rcrensccndecccesccocnccs: OB, BRM cecccdecsangteveccees. 7 
— a 
TATE-BY-STATE information on of the standing of life insurance as For additional facts dealing with the , 
both Ordinary and Industrial in- contrasted with the changes in popula- life insurance results of individual com- ; 
surance gives the reader a chance to tion of each state and information con- panies, state-by-state, The Spectator 


compare individual state totals on a 
ten-year basis. 
The above tables show an estimate 
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cerning what portion of a state’s 
income was spent for new life insurance 


in 1950. 


Life Insurance Year Book should be 


consulted. 
The Life Year Book devotes one of 
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LIFE INSURANCE 





BY STATES-INDUSTRIAL 
































INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(in Thousands) INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
WRITTEN - 

% of Total 
ef State (in Thousands) State 
STATES % to Total * % % Per Capita | Income 

Increase Increase of of Increase | {insurance | Paid for 
1940 1950 in in Total Total 1948 1949 1950 in gutstanding | Insurance 
$ $ 10 Years 10 Years in 1950 [Population $ $ $ 2 Years $ in 1950 
Alabama. ...ssseceees 222,638 784,864 252.5 4.48 2.35 1.86 247,295 | 290,894 260, 116 5 256 1,09 
ATIZONB. «cee eeeeeeee 12, 46,188 284.1 -27 14 45 11,413 8, 838 8,648 -24 62 -16 
ATKANSOS..-cceeecees 73,571 178,539 142.7 84 -53 1.16 58, 879 56,295 71,369 21 93 40 
California.......+.- 748, 877 1,383,726 84.8 5. 05 4.14 6.43 181,740 | 178,549 204, 680 13 131 -27 
Colorado. ..eseceeeere 92,618 145, 883 57.5 42 44 -80 14, 362 17,091 21,688 51 110 -27 
Connecticut......++. 495, 059 634, 298 28.1 1.11 1.90 1.22 50,995 48,395 63, 901 25 316 -67 
Delaware. ....+++++++ 85, 549 122,921 43.7 .30 37 19 18, 005 20, 876 21,596 20 387 -76 
District of Col..... 182,850 271,744 48.6 -71 -81 49 66, 877 65, 443 58, 785 712 339 47 
Plorida...cseeeeeess 248,421 853, 648 243.6 4.82 2.55 1.68 463,887 | 354,826 398, 156 -14 308 88 
Georgia...sccseeeess 402,302} 1,152,644 186.5 5.97 3.45 2.09 406,606 | +424, 050 445, 329 10 335 1.0 
Idaho. ..sccseeeseess 8,655 14,122 63.2 4 - -% 921 1, 008 1,228 33 24 .o 
T1]inOisS....sseeeees 1,492,108 | 2,212,252 48.3 5.73 6.62 5.29 232,348 | 231,907 303, 612 31 254 -53 
Indiana. ...scececeees 629, 197 991,358 57.6 2.88 2.96 2.39 125,874 125, 786 144, 382 15 252 -60 
lowa....+++ eocccece ° 142,645 207,051 45.2 -51 -62 1.59 18,107 17,695 22, 796 26 79 -21 
KANSAS. cccccccces eee 131,202 236,561 80.3 84 -71 1.16 35,110 37, 947 42,383 21 124 -31 
Kentucky...seeees eee 292,920 588, 276 100.8 2.35 1.76 1.79 146,414 155,547 162, 952 11 200 -72 
Louisiana.....sseses 187, 432 483,233 157.8 2.35 1.45 1.63 68,529 79,858 140, 054 104 180 -51 
MAiNe..cecccesccces 116,415 165, 887 42.5 .39 50 56 15,723 15, 068 19, 036 21 181 .57 
Maryland. ..-+seseees 527, 189 817,660 55.1 2.31 2.44 1.42 136,742 | 145,077 161, 291 18 349 - 88 
Massachusetts..... -+| 1,155,848] 1,530,888 32.4 2.99 4.58 2.85 151,532 | 135, 184 167, 055 10 328 77 
Michigan.....+.++- ee 741,838 | 1,231,383 66.0 3.90 3.68 3.87 140,954 | 137,299 169, 248 20 193 42 
Minnesota....+s+++++ 194,991 264, 169 35.5 55 -79 1.81 20,344 20, 080 25,135 24 89 24 
Mississippi......... 55,875 154, 299 176.2 -78 46 1.32 64,822 63,891 74, 956 16 71 24 
Missouri.....s+++e+« 583, 60 895,832 53.6 2.49 2.68 2.40 136,402 | 137,485 155,373 14 227 55 
Montana. ....eeeeeees 15,806 21, 095 33.5 04 - 06 36 1,115 ‘1,199 1,444 30 37 . 08 
Nebraska......ssee0+ 64, 044 97,302 51.9 -27 .29 81 10,551 9,954 12,240 16 73 17 
Nevada. ...scccceeees 1,039 3, 004 189.1 - 02 -01 10 304 7 110 -64 19 04 
New Hampshire..... ee 96,772 140,744 45.4 35 42 -32 14, 076 12,069 16, 538 17 264 -78 
New Jersey...... «+e+} 1,433,476] 1,728,941 20.6 2.35 5.17 2.94 139,837 | 137,652 181,918 30 358 -81 
New Mexico........- . 19, 047 52,621 176.3 27 16 41 10,579 11, 945 15,512 47 77 -19 
New York......++++++| 3,338,732] 3,582,899 7.3 1.94 10.72 9.02 292,912 265,609 315, 605 8 242 49 
North Carolina...... 398, 455 860, 250 115.9 3.68 2.57 2.47 222,253 | 186,770 224,704 1 212 -81 
North Dakota........ 579 2,058 255.4 . 01 . 01 38 150 143 225 50 3 -02 
1) Ce -| 1,467,790] 2,277,730 55.2 6.45 6.81 4.83 278,458 | 289, 068 332, 366 19 287 -65 
Oklahoma......++++- 109,494 210,989 92.7 -81 -63 1.3% 43,419 48,211 57,734 33 94 26 
Oregon. ..sseeeceeces 45,040 72,893 61.8 +22 +22 -92 6,114 6,316 8,121 33 48 il 
Pennsylvania........| 2,578,808] 3,613,597 40.1 8.24 10.81 6.38 389,362] 404,946 468, 039 20 344 8) 
Rhode Island........ 231,469 311,085 34.4 -63 . 93 48 27,832 23, 444 30,666 10 393 96 
South Carolina...... 305, 260 962, 099 215.2 5.23 2.88 1.29 267,527 | 304,267 353,640 32 454 1.81 
South Dakota....... ° 724 2,341 223.3 . 01 . 01 40 95 6 81 -15 4 -01 
Tennessee. ....+e+e++ 340, 442 802, 506 135.7 3.68 2.40 2.00 234,677 | 244,944 254,603 8 244 -79 
TOBRBc co cccccccccese ° 526,188 1,377,302 161.8 6.78 4.12 4.69 350,420] 362,193 412,412 18 * 179 41 
Utah. .ccccccseces 36,844 62,102 68.6 -20 -18 42 5,414 6, 220 6,884 27 90 24 
Vermont..... cocccce 44,681 61,150 36.9 -13 -18 23 6,563 11,158 7,257 11 162 52 
Virginia. ....eeeees 394,800 891,814 125.9 3.96 2.67 2.02 278,642 | 238,862 244, 297 -12 269 1.00 
Washington.........-. 104,529 142,329 36.2 -30 -43 1.45 12, 045 11, 060 12,899 7 60 -13 
West Virginia....... 167, 959 338, 053 101.3 1.35 1.01 1.22 58,628 63, 019 69, 682 19 169 56 
Wisconsin........ eee 319,860 443,878 38.8 99 1.33 2.0 30,597 28, 085 37,359 22 129 32 
Wyoming........ occvce 1,165 2,664 128.7 .01 01 -18 63 79 23 9 -@ 
tea ana As 20,866,279 | 33,428,872 60.2 100.00 100. 00 100.00 | 5,495,514 |5,436, 243 | 6, 208, 184 13 222 3 
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16 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
1940 to 19590 1940 to 1950 1948 to 1950 1948 to 1950 
RG ICEL 0000 eecccee - 1,034,789 North Dakota.......seeseeees 1,477 South Carolina..............- 86,113 PIOTIda....eceeeeeceeeeee 765,731 
pr Re naam ee 851,114 RYOMING. cc ccccccccscccccccse 1,499 Pennsy lvania........+eeeeeee+ 78,677 Virginia......sseeeeeeees 734,345 
pane a ty 809,940 South Dakota......... 1,617 LOUISIANA. cocccccccccccccccee 11,525 District of Col.......... -8, 092 
“t gia...... Cceccccccces 750, 342 1,965 TUDINOIS. ccccccccccccccccccee 71,286 ATIZOMA. oo c cece eeeeeneee -2,765 
LTANOLS+ sss eeeeeeeeeeees 720, 144 5, 289 TOXOS. ccccccccccccccccscccess 61,902 N@VAdR... cc cece cseccccees -194 
path Carolina....... eece 656,839 BOAR cc ccccccccdeseoecesdece 5,467 GRAIG. cccccccccccccccccccccccse $3,908 South Dakota........+-+++ -14 
Fharnae matcssvoweaeees 634,849 VeTMONt......cecccecesceeses 16,469 NeW Jersey...cesscccccccesaes 42,081 WYOMING. «0. eee ceececeeee 16 
‘aa CeCe ccrcccccccccce 605, 227 UtaR. ccccccccccccsccccsccscs 25,258 GOOTEIR. cccccccccsccccccccscce 38,788 North Dakota.......++see+ 7 
St ete «6 eecces evcccees ee 562,226 OregOn....ccccccecesessecess 27,853 MICHiGA@N....ceeecececeeeesees 28,294 Idaho, ..eeeceececceseses 307 
Virginia. ..cecces eocccce ° 497, 014 Nebraska......sceceecesesses 33,258 MATY1ANG....ccceeeseceveceess 24,549 Montana, .....ceeeceecsees 329 
its major sections to the subject of The tables serve as excellent source lation pattern of the nation. For ex- 


Life Insurance by States. 


The information in the above tables 
gives the manager of the company 
agency department an opportunity to 
study possible fields of concentration. 


material in 


creating a regional pattern 


for life insurance sales. 


It is interesting to note from the 
above that ten years can cause a major 
shifting in the life insurance and popu- 


the largest 





gains in Ordinary. 


ample, worth studying is the record of 
California with its great~ growth in 
population over the past ten years. New 
York continues to lead the way with 
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Los Angeles: 


Not long ago, I had a most enjoyable 
visit in this California city with the 
officers of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company which makes its home 
here and is one of the giants of the 
business in this country. The Occiden- 
tal Life of Los Angeles is now above 
$3 billion of life insurance in force. 
Despite this huge volume, the company 
has an average ordinary policy of 
$4,212: surely among the highest in 
the nation. It is always a pleasure for 
me to call on the executives of the 
Occidental Life inasmuch as several of 
them have been personal friends for 
some two decades. These include D. C. 
MacEwen, who heads the accident and 
health department, and H. Dixon True- 
blood, director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations. In addition, of course, 
my discussions are also with R. H. 
Cowdery, agency secretary; G. V. Jen- 
kins and V. H. Jenkins, vice-presidents; 
and President H. W. Brower when he 
is available. Incidentally, much of the 
success of the September annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Los Angeles was 
(from a general newspaper publicity 
standpoint) due to the manner in which 
Dix Trueblood utilized the far flung 
facilities of the Occidental Life and 
his own wide acquaintance to cooperate 
in securing an extremely favorable and 
voluble daily press for the NALU 
throughout California. 


San Francisco: 


This is what the late, great Will 
Rogers once called “The Greta Garbo 
of cities” (meaning on the twin scores 
of beauty and charm—without any hint 
of aloofness). Anyone who knows this 
cosmopolitan center well will agree 
with that tribute. Anyone who knows 
a number of the top insurance execu- 
tives in the area is aware that they are 
among the best-informed and most-pro- 
gressive in-the country. Many of them 
make frequent trips to the East Coast, 
as well as to countries outside the 
United States, and they are often found 
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to be educated in basic underwriting 
‘undamentals and in the foundation 
statistics of insurance to an astonishing 
degree. By the way, while calling at 
the home office of the West Coast Life 
Insurance Company in San Francisco 
(where I always try to visit with Pres- 
ident H. T. Stewart; Vice-President 
S. B. Thompson; S. C. Battleson, man- 
ager of accident and health; and A. C. 
Olshen, vice-president and actuary) I 
learned that the new adult payor in- 
surance, announced by the company 
not long ago, was making a real hit 
with the field forces. This coverage 
provides for waiver of premiums on 
life insurance issued to a married 
woman (the insured) in the event of 
the death or disability of her husband 
(the payor) with such waiver going to 
but not beyond, age 65 in the wife. 
Husband wife combinations only are 
considered and the payor may be ten 
years older down to five years younger 
than the insured. The new agreements 
were announced by the company dur- 
ing September last and are beginning 
to get a lot of agency attention. 





EXECUTIVE V.P.: Thomas M. 
French elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, Continental LifeInsuranceCo. 


A = 
long city streets 





BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Specfator 


A highlight of my stop in San Fran. 
cisco last month was a visit with Celeste 
Holm, famous stage and screen star, 
in her suite at the Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel. The beautiful actress was as affa- 
ble as ever and we talked of mutual 
friends—some of them insurance folk 
—until both her maid and her secretary 
insisted it was time for her “next 
show.” Miss Holm was playing a per- 
sonal appearance engagement in the 
Mark Hopkins that packed its largest 
banquet hall every evening and left the 
standees jammed four-deep around the 
walls. Seldom has any artiste received 
such nightly ovations as were given 
Miss Holm in San Francisco; where 
sophistication and good taste generally 
go hand-in-hand. 


Sacramento: 

Here in the capital city of California, 
I had a chance to see the ground that 
has been broken for the new home-office 
building of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company. It is 
at L and 21st Streets in Sacramento 
and cost of the completed structure, it 
is estimated, will be about $1,500,000. 
Present headquarters of the company 
will remain at 10th and J Streets until 
the new home office is ready for occu- 
pancy. I missed my customary discus- 
sions with Robert E. Murphy, agency 
vice-president who was off on one of 
his many field trips; and with Thomas 
J. Hammer, director of public relations 
who was on business in the East. How- 
ever, I did have a brief and interest- 
ing chat with President O. J. Lacy and 
with Leland Tallman, second vice-pres- 
ident. Also, while in Sacramento, I 
learned that John R. Maloney, Cali- 
fornia insurance commissioner, had just 
appointed C. Albert Mueller as his 
chief assistant insurance commissi:net. 
Mr. Mueller is no stranger to issur- 
ance, having started in the business 
with the Fireman’s Fund Group in San 
Francisco in 1929 and having held im- 
portant company and agency posi ions 
ever since. He is a veteran of Army 
Service in World War II and mos: re 
cently operated the Peninsula Irsur- 
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ance Agency at San Carlos, Calif. He 
severed his connection with that agency 
to accept his new post in the State’s 
insurance department. 


Portland: 


Here in this great Oregon city which 
operates under a lady mayor (Dorothy 
Lee) I had the opportunity to chat 
“about insurance and about” with sev- 
eral of the officers of Standard Insur- 
ance Company which has its home- 
ofice building there; topped by a giant, 
illuminated weather tower that can be 
seen for miles. That tower installa- 
tion was completed about a year ago— 
as readers of these comments will re- 
call. Among others, it was my fortune 
to meet with Edwin A. Phillips, super- 
intendent of agents; H. E. Whiteley, 
assistant superintendent of agents; 
W. P. Stalnaker, treasurer; Miss Viola 
Lindquist, agency secretary; and James 
P. Johnson, director of public relations. 
The Standard Insurance Company will 
go into the accident and health busi- 
ness beginning about the first of next 
year. Its accident and health depart- 
ment will be headed by Ray G. Sco- 
field, long connected at Los Angeles 
with the Massachusetts Bonding of Bos- 
ton and an executive of much field and 
home office experience with the lines. 
By the way, W. C. Schuppel, board 
chairman of Standard Insurance, was 
recently reappointed for a five-year 
term on the board of the Oregon Pub- 
lic Service Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem. Also, Ralph Niles, assistant actu- 
ary of the company, has been made a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
Garnett E, Cannon, vice-president and 
actuary, had become a Fellow back 
in 1935. 

While in Portland, I met with my 
old friend Lawrence J. Evans, general 
agent there now for Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee (and had the 
loan of one of his nice, new office type- 
writers!). Larry was for years agency 
secretary at the home office in Milwau- 
kee before becoming general agent at 
Portland some two years ago. It is a 
iribute to his leadership and training 
ability that his agency has held either 
urst or second place in his company 
‘or volume written by agents within 
their first year in the business. Inci- 
lentally, Larry’s agency is writing a 
total of better than $6,000,000 annu- 
‘ly. That’s fine work in a city the 
® of Portland—or anywhere else! 


Seattle: 


i never sit in the Cloud Room of the 
Camlin Hotel in this leading city of 
\ ishington State without admiring the 
vista of the sprawling metropolis where 
waterfront activity has kept pace with 


the increasing interest of the United 
States in the Far East. Troopships em- 
barking and disembarking to and from 
Korea add to the scene. Furthermore, 
the city recently opened its Centennial 
Celebration; had General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as a speaker; and saw crowds 
of visitors and tourists that taxed ca- 
pacity. Life insurance progress here 
had been phenomenal. For instance: 
the Old American Life Company, with 
headquarters here, has expanded to the 
point where it will soon have to an- 
nounce removal to new and larger 
offices. J. A. Hibbard is president of 
the company, with J. Alvin Hibbard as 
production vice-president, and J. F. 
Schallo, assistant secretary, doing much 
of the work on agency promotion mate- 
rial. Not long ago, the company named 
Sander G. Kellin as Arizona State man- 
ager. Mr. Kellin was one of the found- 
ers of Old American and was one of its 
leading general agents at Seattle. 


Company Moving 

National Public Service Insurance 
Company of Seattle will be moving in 
early 1952 from its present quarters in 
the Securities Building to its own new 
home-office at 4th and Blanchard 
Streets. Its new home is a completely 
modern structure of four stories, each 
providing 6,000 square feet of floor 
space. C. H. Leber is president of the 
company, with Harold Thorsvig as 
agency vice-president and Miss M. G. 
Brookshire as secretary. The company 
has about $45,000,000 of life insurance 
in force and is growing rapidly. It will 
be recalled that it entered North Da- 
kota last August and that at that time 
R. S. “Rudy” Halvorson was made gen- 
eral division manager there. He has 
been an outstanding agent with the 
company since 1946. In addition, the 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company 
of Seattle had just settled into its fine 
new home-office building when I visited 
there. It was my opportunity to tour 
the new structure and see the most 
modern layout that can be imagined, in- 
cluding a cafeteria for employees, flu- 
orescent lighting and air conditioning 
units. Plus having a spot of coffee with 
the officers. A. F. Case is president of 
both Northwestern Life and its prop- 
erty insurance running-mate: the Rai- 
nier National Insurance Company. 
(The Northwestern Company, a hold- 
ing corporation, owns 91 per cent of 
stock of Northwestern Life and 51 per 
cent of stock of Rainier National). Ac- 
tive insurance affairs of Northwestern 
Life are conducted by O. D. Sanford, 
executive vice-president, and Robert G. 
Engel, CLU, agency vice-president. The 
new home office is at 120 Sixth Avenue 
North, Seattle. 











The All-New 
Smith-Corona_ 


Office Typewriter 
FEATURING NEW PAGE GAGE! 






4 Page Gage warns 
when you are 212” 
from page end! 


Ends “overtyping’’! 
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You're looking at tomorrow's type- 
writer today! Has sensational new 
Page Gage plus more luxury features 
than any other typewriter. Crisp new 
luxury “touch,” new lightning-fast 
action make typing easier than ever 
before. 
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How Each Dollar of Total Life | 


fo We fa as Death Benefits 










17. 2cts. Paid to Living Policyholders— Except Dividends 


Dividends to Policyholders 


Income Payments 
36.8cts 


Added to Assets and Reserves for Future Payments 





IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 




















Paid to Total 

Living Paid to 

. Policy- Total policy- 

Name of Company holders Dividends Paid to Added holders 
Total Death Cents Except | Cents |to Policy-jCents| Income |Cents/ Policy- Cents to Cents | and Added Cents 
Income Benefits | Used | Dividends} Used | holders | Used| Payments/ Used | holders Used Assets Used | to Assets Used 

ss $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual....... * 38,763 6, 253 16.1 4, 956 12.8 714 | 1.8 2,047 | 5.3 13,970 36.0 16,009 | 41.3 29, 979 77.3 
Aetna Life.....+++++ 305,119 68,800 | 22.5 34,476 11.3 4,443 | 1.5 23,739 | 7.8 131,458 43.1 144,068 | 47.2 275,526 90.3 
American National... 69, 988 1,296 10.4 8,522 12.2 1 eee 429 6 16,248 23.2 26,045 | 37.2 42,293 60.4 
American United..... 14, 378 4,205 | 29.3 2,103 14.6] * 453 | 3.1 363 | 2.5 7,124 49.5 3,852 | 26.8 10,976 76.3 
Bankers Life, Iowa.. 89, 643 11,678 13.0 12, 553 14.0 5,348 | 6.0 5,338 | 5.9 34,917 38.9 40,142 | 44.8 75,059 83.7 
Berkshire Life...... 19, 437 3,193 | 16.4 2,820 14.5 788 | 4.1 1,620 | 8.3 8,421 43.3 7,046 | 36.3 15, 467 79.6 
Calif. -Western States 31,466 3,578 11.4 10, 707 34.0 956 | 3.0 970 | 3.1 16,211 51.5 5,576 | 17.7 21, 787 69.2 
Connecticut General. 172,687 23,425 13.6 35, 194 20.4 2,747 1.6 7,183 | 4.1 68, 549 39.7 79,182 | 45.9 147,731 85.6 
Connecticut Mutual.. 132, 785 14,511 10.9 20, 479 15.4 11,339 | 8.5 9,927 | 7.5 56, 256 42.3 52, 002 | 39.2 108, 258 81.5 
Continental Assur.., 58,973 8,424 14.3 11,942 20.2 1,368 | 2.3 1,398 | 2.4 23, 132 39.2 22,681 | 38.5 45,813 71.7 
Equitable Life, N.Y. 929, 828 119,973 12.9 164,722 17.7 81,378 | 8.8 49,904 | 5.3 415,977 44.7 403, 271 43.4 819,248 88.1 
Equitable Life, Iowa. 60, 809 7,381 12.1 8,241 13.6 3,200 | 5.3 4,863 | 8.0 23, 685 39.0 24,706 | 40.6 48,391 79.6 
Pidelity Mutual..... 35, 258 5,366 | 15.2 6,601 18.7 1,694 | 4.8 3,293 | 9.4 16,954 48.1 11,710 | 33.2 . 81.3 
General American.... 34,214 10, 471 30.6 8,578 25.1 915 | 2.7 1,208 | 3.5 21,172 61.9 4,957 | 14.5 26,129 76.4 
Great Southern...... 19, 782 3,145 | 15.9 2,409 12.2 213 1.1 680 | 3.4 6,447 32.6 8,207 | 41.5 14,654 74.1 
Guardian Life,N.Y... 44,932 6,135" | 13.6 4,887 10.9 3,061 6.8 3, 091 6.9 17,174 38.2 18,167 | 40.4 35,341 78.6 
Home Life, N.Y.....+.- 38, 676 5,467 14.1 4,724 12.2 2,351 6.1 2,796 | 7.3 15,338 39.7 14,707 | 38.0 30, 045 771.7 
Jefferson Standard. . 46, 384 5,916 | 12.7 4, 018 8.7 1,842 | 4.0 2,137 | 4.6 13,913 30.0 17, 241 37.2 31,154 67.2 
John Hancock......++ 559, 653 64,853 | 11.6 100, 963 18.0] J 45,235 | 8.1 11,021 2.0 222, 072 39.7 232,357 | 41.5 454,429 81.2 
Kansas City Life.... 33,539 5,681 16.9 5,451 16.3 145 4 1,483 | 4.4 12,760 38.0 13,801 41.2 26,561 79.2 
Life Ins.Co. of Va.. 45, 966 5,975 13.0 7,197 15.7 7 eee 603 | 1.3 13,782 30.0 12,734 27.7 26,516 57.7 
Massachusetts Mut... b 200, 916 27,353 13.6 25,572 12.7 14,346 | 7.2 19,254 | 9.6 86,525 43.1 77,853 | 38.7 164, 378 81.8 
Metropolitan Life... 1,883, 705 285,731 15.2 | 375,4@ 19.9 176,252 | 9.4 63,038 | 3.3 900, 423 47.8 592,057 | 31.4 1,492,480 79.2 
Minnesota Mutual.... 24,792 3,280 | 13.2 2, 819 11.4 1,351 5.5 1,103 | 4.4 8,553 34.5 10,767 | 43.4 19,320 77.9 
Monumental Life..... 23,922 1,901 8.0 3,441 14.4 79 3 55 +2 5,476 22.9 9,678 | 40.4 15,154 63.3 
Mutual Benefit...... 176, 174 MM, 953 19.8 21,116 12.0 13,053 | 7.4 20,112 | 11.4 89, 234 50.6 58,600 | 33.3 147,834 83.9 
Mutual Life, N.Y.... 247,505 54,842 | 22.2 44, 281 17.9 16,778 | 6.8 30, 261 | 12.2 146, 162 59.1 65,434 | 26.4 211,596 85.5 
Mutual Trust ........ 18, 701 1,741 9.3 2,652 14.2 1,229 | 6.6 1,428 | 7.6 7,060 37.7 8,217 | 43.9 15, 267 81.6 
National Life & Acc. 90, 001 7,627 8.5 13, 084 14.5 eee ese 597 +7 21,308 23.7 31,122 | 34.6 52,439 58.3 
National Life, Vt... 72,921 9, 387 12.9 10,822 14.8 6,002 | 8.2 4,492 | 6.2 30,703 42.1 27,682 | 38.0 58,385 80.1 
New England Mutual.. 179, 355 21,967 12.2 23,452 13.1 14,134 | 7.9 13,207 | 7.3 * 72,760 40.5 78,364 | 43.7 151, 124 84.2 
New York Life....... 620, 623 94, 466 15.3 93, 043 15.0 47,378 | 7.6 46,767 | 7.5 281,654 45.4 223, 051 35.9 504,705 81.3 
Northwestern Mutual. 365,589 65, 163 17.8 39, 022 10.7 37,964 |10.4 36,064 | 9.8 178,213 48.7 147,232 | 40.3 325,445 89.0 
Northwestern Nat’1.. 36, 797 5,423 14.7 5, 788 15.7 1,485 | 4.0 2,186 | 6.0 14, 882 40.4 13,387 | 36.4 28, 269 76.8 
Pacific Mutual...... 67, 036 8,930 | 13.3 17, 845 26.6 1,513 | 2.3 3,964] 5.9 32,252 48.1 17,470} 26.1 49,722 74.2 
Penn Mutual......... 165, 802 27,474 | 16.6 26,640 16.1 11,894 | 7.1 18,009 | 10.9 84,017 50.7 57,032 | 34.4 141,049 85.1 
Phoenix Mutual...... 74, 999 8,013 10.7 [| 15,359 20.5 3,540 | 4.7 6,034 | 8.0 32, 946 43.9 30,216 | 40.3 63,162 84.2 
Provident Mutual.... 84, 687 11,613 13.7 17, 774 21.0 5,083 | 6.0 9,788 | 11.6 44,258 52.3 28,848 | 34.0 73,106 86.3 
Prudential Ins...... 1,579,506 223,587 | 14.1 307,503 19.5 115,202 | 7.3 45,986; 2.9 692, 278 43.8 573,229 | 36.3 1, 265, 507 80.1 
Reliance Life....... 47,437 6,757 14.2 8,052 17.0 1,368 | 2.9 2,999} 6.3 19,175 40.4 19,508 | 41.1 38, 683 81.5 
Southwestern Life... 42,392 4,202 4.9 5,972 14.1 18 eos 1,383 | 3.3 11,575 27.3 21,239 | 50.1 32,814 71.4 
State Life, Indiana. 9,139 2,130 | 23.3 2, 013 22.0 491 5.4 445 | 4.9 5, 079 55.6 2,204] 24.1 7,283 79.7 
State Mutual, Mass.. 63,111 9,594 15.2 6,624 10.5 4,160] 6.6 4,510] 7.1 24,888 39.4 26,823 | 42.5 51,711 81.9 
Travelers Insurance. t 252, 341 77,472 30.7 41,948 16.6 4 eee 24,434 9.7 143,858 57.0 80,216 31.8 224,074 88.8 
Union Central....... 77, 261 18,710 | 24.2 14, 704 19.0 3,273 | 4.3 10,815 | 14.0 47,502 61.5 16,905 | 21.9 64,407 83.4 
a 79,621 10,496 | 13.2 11,820 14.8 re err 5 22,690 | 28.5 | _ 36,574 | 45.9 59,264 | 74.4 

Totals 1950 9, 266,613 | 1, 414, 538 15.3 |1,598, 291 17.2| 644,795 | 7.0 | 501,394] 5.4 /4, 159, 018 44.9 |3,412,169 | %.8 | 7,571,187 81.7 
Totals 1949 8,526,438 | 1,302,211 15.3 [1,461,163| 17.1] 602,822 | 7.1 452,937 | 5.3 |3,819, 133 44.8 |3,203,395 | 37.6 | 7,022,528 82.4 


















































* Exclusive of Accident & Liability Department. Exclusive of Accident Department. 4 Includes .7 cents paid to stockholders. 28 Includes 1.7 cents paid 
stock to stockholders. ? Includes .2 cents paid to stockholders. @ Includes 3.0 cents paid to stockholders. # Includes 1.7 cents paid and 10.8 cents stock 
stock to stockholders. L Includes 2.5 cents paid to stockholders. M Includes .9 cents paid and 5.6 cents stock to stockholders. ¥ Includes .4 cents paid to 
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Insurance Income was Used in 1950 















































































. a 7 
(AGS Commissions and Agency Expenses 
. - 
cts. Home Office Salaries 
cts, Taxes and Fees 
6.3 cts. Investment Expenses and ‘All:Other Costs 
e 
8) cts. Asset Adjustments 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
7 Investment 
Cos - Expenses 
sissioas and All Total 
aad Hoa e Taxes Other Expenses Asset Name of Company 
Agency Cents| Office | Cents and Cents| Operating | Cents | Including| Cents | Adjust- | Cents Total Cents 
m Expenses | Used | Salaries | Used Fees Used Costs Used Taxes Used | sents Used Income Used 
wit $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3,739 9.7 2, 067 5.3 690 1.8 2,238 5.8 8,734 22.6 50 of 38,763 100.0 | .............-Acacia Mutual 
3 12, 161 4.0 3,974 1.3 4,937 1.6 47,135 2.3 28,207 9.2 1,386 -5 305,119 100.0 | .....++-eeeeee+--Aetna Life 
3 16,823 | 24.0 1,916 2.7 1,523 2.2 8 7,184 10.3 27,446 39.2 249 -4 69,988 100.0 | ..........American National 
4 1,113 7.7 689 4.8 234 1.6 1,201 8.4 3, 237 22.5 165 1.2 14,378 100.0 | ............American United 
3 5, 201 5.8 1,808 2.0 1,215 1.4 6, 099 6.8 14, 323 16.0 261 3 89,643 168.0 fF nccccccee Bankers Life, Iowa 
7 
1, 465 7.5 565 2.9 268 1.4 1,471 7.6 3,769 19.4 201 1.0 19, 437 100.6 | .............-Berkshire Life 
6 3,243 | 10.3 1,300 4.1 698 2.2 C 4,294 13.7 9,535 30.3 144 5 31,466 100.0 | ......Calif.-Western States 
2 11,627 6.7 3,917 2.3 2,724 1.6 D 5,967 3.4 24, 235 14.0 721 -4 172, 687 100.0 | .......-Connecticut Genera] 
5 8,891 6.7 2,278 1.7 1,894 1.4 10,527 8.0 23,590 17.8 936 7 132,784 100.0 | .........Comnecticut Mutual 
5 5, 509 9.3 1,336 2.3 1,018 1.7 & 5,027 8.5 12,890 21.8 270 5 58,973 100.0 | cccccccee Continental Assur, 
7 . 
36,707 3.9 16, 648 1.8 14, 083 1.5 35, 128 3.8] 102,566 11.0 8, 014 -9 929,828 100.0 | ...... Equitable Life, N. Y. 
1 4,113 6.8 1,544 2.5 1,055 1.7 F 5,247 8.7 11,959 19.7 459 | 60, 809 100.0 |........Equitable Life, Ia, 
6 2,460 7.0 i, 050 3.0 447 1.2 2,366 6.7 6,323 17.9 271 -8 35, 258 100.0 | ............Fidelity Mutual 
3 2, 185 6.4 1,557 4.5 553 1.6 3,647 10.7 7,942 23.2 143 -4 34,214 100.0 | .ccccces ++-General American 
4 1,715 8.7 929 4.7 284 1.4 G 2,196 11.1 5,124 25.9 cs eee 19,782 100.0 eoceccccocece Great Southern 
l 
3,154 7.0 1,562 3.5 904 2.0 3,438 2.9 9, 058 20.2 533 1.2 44, 932 20.0 ff cccccsccceces «Guardian Life 
5 3,303 8.5 1,545 4.0 804 2.1 2,586 6.7 8, 238 21.3 393 1.0 38, 676 100.0 |........Home Life, New York 
1 4,431 9.5 1,453 3.1 822 1.8 # 1,833 16.9 14,539 31.3 691 1.5 46, 384 100.0 | .........Jefferson Standard 
) 48, 447 8.7 13, 486 2.4 11,566 2.1 27,702 4.9] 101,201 18.1 4, 023 +7 559,653 100.0 | .......-+++++.+-John Hancock 
2 3,438 | 10.3 1,052 3.1 648 1.9 J 1,751 5.2 6,889 20.5 89 -3 33,539 100.0 | ...........Kansas City Life 
6,825 | 14.8 1,356 3.0 1, 086 2.4 x 9,622 20.9 18,889 41.1 561 1.2 45, 966 100.0 |....... Life Ins. Co. of Va 
1 11,398 5.7 3,713 1.8 2,411 1.2 16,705 8.3 34,227 17.0 2,311 1.2 200, 916 100.0 |....... Massachusetts Mutual 
3 141,943 7.6 52,773 2.8 34,172 1.8 154,585 8.2] 383,473 20.4 7,752 -4 | 1,883,705 100.0 |..........Metropolitan Life 
] 2,347 9.5 915 3.9 364 1.5 1,504 6.1 5,190 21.0 282 1.1 24,792 100.0 | ..........-Minnesota Mutual 
) 5,300 | 22.2 746 3.1 601 2.5 L 1,882 7.9 8,529 35.7 239 1.0 23,922 100.0 | ............Monumental Life 
10,240 5.8 3,418 2.0 4,121 2.3 9,448 5.4 27,227 15.5 1,113 -6 176, 174 10B.0 | acccccccccccs Mutual Benefit 
) 10,830 4.4 7, 061 2.9 3, 838 1.5 11,876 4.8 33,605 13.6 2,304 -9 247,505 100.0 | ......Mutual Life, New York 
1,424 1.6 596 3.2 286 1.5 1, 048 5.7 3,354 18.0 80 -4 18, 701 100.0 | ...........+++-Mutual Trust 
23,069 | 25.6 2,161 2.4 2,690 3.0 Mw 9,108 10.1 37, 028 41.1 543 -6 90, 001 100.0 | .......National Life & Acc, 
5, 063 6.9 1,505 2.1 1, 102 1.5 6,612 9.1 14, 282 19.6 254 +3 72,921 100.0 | .........National Life, Vt. 
11,274 6.3 2,582 1.4 2,769 1.6 9,885 5.5 26,510 14.8 1,721 1.0 179, 355 100,0 | .........New England Mutua] 
27, 194 4.4 14,777 2.4 9,524 1.5 59, 042 9.5] 110,537 17.8 5, 381 -9 620, 623 100.0 |..... soeeeeeesNew York Life 
17,595 4.8 4,930 1.4 5,585 1.5 9,157 2.5 37, 267 10.2 2,877 -8 365,589 100.0 | ........Northwestern Mutua) 
3,343 9.1 1,542 4.2 633 1.7 a 2,746 7.5 8, 264 22.5 264 +7 36,797 100.0 .-Northwestern Nationa] 
6,774 10.1 2,216 3.3 1,134 1.7 6, 445 9.6 16,569 24.7 745 1.1 67, 036 100.0 | ccccccscccces Pacific Mutua] 
8, 759 5.3 3,734 2.3 1,924 1.1 8,814 5.3 23, 230 14.0 1,523 9 165, 802 100.0 eevee ceceseeeess Penn Mutual 
4,707 6.3 1,669 2.2 1, 448 1.9 3,708 5.0 11,532 15.4 305 -4 74, 999 100.0 | .......++..++.Phoenix Mutua) 
4,176 4.9 1,829 2.2 1,118 1.3 3,856 4.6 10,979 13.0 602 | 84, 687 100.0 ° -Provident Mutua] 
141,298 8.9 38, 124 2.4 29,179 1.9 86,913 5.5] 295,514 18.7] 18,485 1.2 | 1,579,506 100.0 «+++++Prudential 
4,254 9.6 1,392 2.9 628 1.3 1,931 4.1 8,205 17.3 549 1.2 47, 437 100.0 | ccccccccce -++Reliance Life 
3,091 7.3 1,469 3.5 354 -8 P 3,922 9.2 8, 836 20.8 742 1.8 42,392 100.0 | ..........Southwestern Life 
487 5.3 408 4.5 176 1.9 697 7.6 1,768 19.3 88 1.0 9, 139 369.0 | occceccce State Life, Indiana 
4,254 6.8 21 cee 897 1.4 5,630 8.9 10,802 17.1 598 1.0 63,111 100.0 | .........State Mutual, Mass 
9,665 | 3.8 4,451 1.8 4, 368 1.7 8,863 3.5] 27,347 10.8 920 4 252,341 100.0 | ........Travelers Insurance 
3.881 5.0 2,305 3.0 1,647 2.1 4,523 5.9 12,356 16.0 498 -6 17,261 100.0 | ..........-+..Union Central 
13,382 16.8 2,147 2.6 1, 244 1.6 3,099 4.0 19,872 25.0 485 -6 79,621 100.0 | .........Western & Southern 
-" 662, 298 7.1 218,576 2.4 | 159,666 1.7 584, 658 6. 3 }1, 625, 198 17.5] 70,228 -8 | 9,266,613 100.0 Totals 1950 
624,539 7.3 209, 514 2.5] 132,312 1.5 466, 879 5.5 |1, 433, 244 16.8] 70,667 -8 | 8,526, 438 100.0 Totals 1949 
prone C Includes 1.6 cents paid and 5.3 cents stock to stockholders. D Includes .5 cents to stockholders. # Includes .9 cents paid and 1.7 cents 
: stoc kholders. J Includes .3 cents allowances for office payments. J Includes .5 cents paid to stockholders. s£ Includes 2.6 cents paid and 13.1 cents 
° Stockholders. P Includes 1.7 cents paid and 2.4 cents stock to stockholders. 
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AS? May, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man succeeded the late John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., as man- 
aging director of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting 
of the Association (held in Chi- 
cago), he issued a report of 
LIAMA activities over the past 
year, a survey of some of its fu- 
ture plans, and an evaluation of 
its influence in the business. 
Excerpts from Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s address and from other 
papers delivered at the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting follow. 


Taking A Bearing 

The very existence of an organiza- 
lion such as the Agency Management 
Association, having as its objective that 
of enabling member companies to better 
serve the public. has a favorable im- 





CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


pact on the public. It is the only such 
organization in existence. But more 
specifically, the Association has a dif- 
ferent impact on segments of the public. 

For example, one of these segments 
is in the field of higher education. To- 
day our colleges and universities are 
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training men who will be our future 
leaders. Of course, these men and 
women will also be buyers of personal 
life insurance and will have influence 
in the buying of business life insur- 
ance. Indeed, many of our future agents 
(currently 40%) and most of our future 
managers and home office officials will 
come from our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The true significance of the Agency 
Management Association must be mea- 
sured in the context of the strength 
which life insurance adds to our moral 
and spiritual values and the influence 
which it brings to bear in enabling the 
individual to be a better man. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U. 
managing director 
Agency Management Association 


Recruiting—Home Office 
Viewpoint 

F there is any one common denomina- 

tor on which we may rely to meet 

the needs of our field managers, it is 
in some form of adequate management 
training. This must be on all phases of 
management. for if we train on selec- 
tion alone, for example. we are clearly 
asking for trouble from those whose 
turnover is caused by failure in the 
later phases of managing men. 

Hiring new men—never an easy job 

does not seem too difficult for the 
good manager. 

However, we have to sharpen our 
tools as we move along in a progressing 
economy. One of these tools could be 
our home office program for financing 
new men. The increased cost of living 
necessitates a man making more money 
for his family than before. 

Perhaps a salary contract for well- 
selected and well-trained men would 
help. I do not believe a salary con- 
tract alone is the answer, but I do 
believe that the close supervision in 
hiring and training usually imposed by 
a home office where such plans of fi- 
nancing are provided, does tend to 
strengthen a manager’s hand. 

I think our turnover problem today 
is similar to that which we faced years 


( @6 900000 


ago on persistency. We knew when we 
had a good agent, we had a good re- 
newal rate. We studied what the good 
agent was doing, and we revised, re- 
slanted our training procedures for all 
agents. 

For good management training, com- 
panies must have: a good text, a 
clearly-defined company policy on man- 
power; a good personal teaching; fol- 
low-through from the home office; and 
a complete kit of tools. 

Frank F. Weidenborner 
agency vice-president 
Guardian Life of America 


Major Responsibilities 

ORLD events place upon the life 

insurance business three major 
responsibilities: to conserve manpower; 
to promote life insurance savings which 
must stay saved; and to provide broader 
life insurance service to groups who 
need this service and can pay for it 
better than in the past. 





STANTON G. HALE 


As agency men, what line of at'ack 
should we take? Should we try to 
change the public’s notion about the 
proportion of income it will devote to 
security? Or should we attempt to 
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LIAMA President 


Harry S. McConachie 
yict - PRESIDENT, superintendent 


of agencies, American Mutual 
(Des Moines, lowa) . . . elected presj- 
dent of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association for the 
coming year... . A native of Mis- 
souri, graduate of Westminster Col- 
lege, St. Louis University Law School 
... joined American Mutual in 1938. 
. . . Previously with Central States 
Life and American Reserve of 


Omaha. 


compete with those other forms of 
security—perhaps by making our own 
product more attractive. 

Whatever the answer we reach, we 
need a clear picture of the kind of 
people to whom we want to sell, a 
basic merchandising philosophy, and 
whether or not our product fits our 
markets and our approach. 

Shouldn’t we have an uncomfortable 
feeling that too few of us have paused 
to size up our markets before we 
plunged into sales planning itself. The 
very first responsibility of the agency 
executive is to have some clear idea of 
where he is going and why. 

He must be sure his company’s re- 
sults have reflected policies which have 
been weighed, adopted and _ imple- 
mented. He mustn’t just allow his 
company to drift into certain markets 
and merchandising techniques. The 
pioduct should be designed for the 
merket, as should the merchandising 
ajrroach. Next, he must be sure his 
thinking has really permeated his man- 
agcrial and field forces. His policies 
mu:i not be forgotten or distorted at 
the field level. 


Stanton G. Hale 
vice-president, manager of agencies 
Mutual Life of N. Y. 





Eternal Triangle 


HE sales force is the vital factor in 

maintaining the eternal triangle 
which permits a life insurance company 
io stay in business and perform its 
functions. The first side of the triangle 
is loadings; the second side is excess 
interest; and the third side savings on 
mortality. 

The only justification for the exist- 
ence of our business is sales and ser- 
vice. We sell security and then, by a 
continuing service, see that it is deliv- 
ered. When life insurance companies, 
their officers, sales representatives and 
employees cease to accept that premise, 
there will be no further justification for 
maintaining the business as a private 
enterprise. 

Although not enough credit has been 
given to the actuaries for their crea- 
tion of saleable policies, few people will 
disagree when I say that having arrived 
at reasonable loadings, and hence the 
policyholders’ price for our product, 
there is little the actuaries can do to 
produce additional income from that 
source for the companies. 

The efforts of our salesmen have a 
simple, yet far-reaching effect on this 
problem. Quite apart from a general 
over-all increase in efficiency of opera- 
tion which brings about savings in load- 
ings, an increase in volume and pre- 
mium income also will result in sav- 
ings, because it tends to lower the unit 
costs of operation. 

This has such a powerful effect on 
costs that some companies no doubt 
are maintaining their existing unit costs 
of operation, even in the face of the 
inflation we are now experiencing. 

Excess interest, if and when it is 
earned, is the direct result of the op- 
eration on the financial side of the 
house. Twenty years ago, excess inter- 








OLEN E. ANDERSON 


... sales force maintains triangle 


est was a very important part of our 
so-called eternal triangle and provided 
funds which alone met many of our 
obligations. 

Today, excess interest is little more 
than a fond memory and all signs point 
toward that being a continuing condi- 
tion. However, the money which the 
financial side of our business invests 
is brought into the company through 
the sale and conservation of life insur- 
ance by the sales forces. It is the same 
story as before. If companies need 
more excess interest, and admittedly we 
can use it in the face of rising costs. 
there must be more premium income to 
invest. Only we, of the sales forces, 
can supply the bulk of that income. 

To me, savings in mortality represent 
our one great hope for providing funds 
to meet adequately the rising costs of 
doing business, and in an important 





PRUDENTIAL AGENCIES: The Prudential has established two new 





agencies in New York City and reorganized the Stuyvesant agency there. 
Left to right are Osborne Bethea, who will head one of the new agencies; 
Charles Schiff, new manager, Stuyvesant Agency; Kenneth C. Foster, 
2nd v. p., Ordinary agencies; Sayre MacLeod, v. p., Ordinary agencies; 
Gerard B. Tracy, head of the second new agency; Carl P. Lundy, agency 


sup't, metropolitan region. 
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GOVERNMENT INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 





1929 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce 





Federal, State and Local combined; 
in cents per dollar of 
total personal income 





1950 
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way avoid the necessity of substantially 
raising premium rates; and even if rates 
are raised, it does nothing for the busi- 
ness already in force. 


Today, managers and general agents, 
and to a large extent, agents themselves 
have a real appreciation of the very 
close relationship between submission 
of good risks and continuing competi- 
tive opportunity. The really important 
savings in mortality can continue only 
if the sales department really keeps 
on selling. 


Furthermore, while savings in mor- 
tality can continue due to margins al- 
ready provided by our present tables, 
sales can help to keep mortality ex- 
perience down indefinitely by pumping 
in an ever-expanding volume of new 
business—of good quality, of course— 
which will produce bigger savings (in 
relation to the assumed expected) than 
aged business already in force. Need 
I add that all new business we write 
now and in the future, will benefit from 
naturally improving mortality through- 
out the nation? 


There are three sides of our triangle 
—no longer equilateral, but a right 
angle triangle in which savings in mor- 
tality is the hypotenuse—and if I 
haven’t forgotten my geometry, in any 
right angle triangle, the square of hy- 
potenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. 

Olen E. Anderson, past president, 
LIAMA;; vice-president, John Hancock. 


What's The Answer? 


N the second quarter of this year, 
U. S. life companies contacted only 
80% as many men as they did in the 
corresponding quarter of 1950. In 
Canada, the drop is not as great, but it 
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seems likely that a new level, some 90% 
of the former, has been reached. 

We have entered a period in which 
we must expect to pay more financing 
money to fewer and somewhat older 
recruits. How are we to maintain an 
effective agency force in such times? 
We can solve this problem best if we 
do it by plan rather than by chance or 
by doing more of the same. We must 
recognize as never before that recruit- 
ing begins at home—it is internal as 
well as external. 


About to Leave 


At this very moment, you have agents 
in whom you have made considerable 
investment, who are progressing satis- 
factorily, but who are about to leave 
you. Some of them will go to other 
companies; in fact, you are now taking 
in each other’s washing to so great an 
extent that 25% of all men recruited 
in the second quarter of this year were 
experienced agents. 

Others will leave the insurance field 
forever. The development of means for 
keeping these successful men should be 
one of your primary concerns. It just 
doesn’t make sense to go through the 
costly and heartbreaking task of re- 
cruiting, inducting and training an un- 
known quantity when it is possible by 
increasing our vigilance and sensitivity 
to individual needs to salvage the man 
who has already shown that he has 
what we need. For every promising 
man you salvage, your recruiting prob- 
lem drops by at least three men. Do 
you have an Operation Salvage? It 
could be your first step in a planned 
answer to the recruiting problem. 

S. Rains Wallace, Jr. 
director of research 
Agency Management Association 


Buy and Sell Forum 


XCERPTS of interest to fieldmen 

from the Estate Planners’ Forum, 
held annually for members of the fiduci- 
ary, legal and accounting professions 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City by the Sclomon Huber Agency of 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company. 


Question: Assume that the stockhold- 
ers of a closely held corporation agree 
to have the corporation purchase in- 
surance on the lives of the principal 
stockholders at the expense of the cor- 
poration, the proceeds of the policies to 
be apportioned among the. surviving 
stockholders to provide them with funds 
for the purchase of the shares of de- 
ceased stockholders. Would the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue be able to impose 
estate tax on both the insurance and 
the value of the deceased stockholders’ 
stock? 

Answer by Mr. Henry Cassorte 
Smith, attorney and tax authority: It 
now seems clear that the courts would 
not permit the imposition of a tax on 


* both the insurance and the stock. See 


for example, the recent case of Estate 
of G. C. Faly, para. 51,137, Prentice 
Hall T.C. Memo. Dec. (1951). 


Question: Let us assume that mem- 
bers of a partnership or the stockhold- 
ers of a closely held corporation pro- 
vide in the “Buy and Sell Agreement” 
that the value of the stock shall be 
fixed pursuant to formula but the agree- 
ment fails to state that upon the retire- 
ment of a partner or the sale of the 
interest of a stockholder prior to death 
the partner or stockholder shall be ob- 





ELECTED PRESIDENT: Waiter 
O. Menge, formerly Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln National, elected 
president and a director of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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liged to sell his interest to the other 
partners or stockholders For Federal 
estate tax purposes would the “Buy and 
Sell Agreement” effectively fix the value 
of the partners’ or stockholders’ in- 
terest? 

Answer by Mr. Henry Cassorte 
Smith: In view of the failure of the 
agreement to require the partner or 
stockholder to offer his share at the 
formula price to the other partners or 
stockholders prior to his death it seems 
clear there is no binding fixation of 
value for estate tax purposes. See 
Estate of James H. Matthews, 3 T.C. 
525,528 (1944); Claire Ciannini Hoff- 
man, 2 T.C.1160 (1943), affd. 148 F. 
(2d) 285, cert. den., 326 U. S. 730. 


A Point in Question 


In response to a similar question, 
John Magovern, counsel, The Mutual 
Benefit, referring to the recent case, 
May v. Commissioner, 97 F. Supp. 36, 
said that it focuses attention on an 
essential point which is frequently over- 
looked in the preparation of a buy and 
sell or stock purchase agreement. The 
point at issue was the value of a stock 
interest for federal estate tax purposes. 
The United States District Court for 
the Western District of New York 
found that the fair market value of the 
stock interest was established by the 
terms of a stock purchase agreement 
which created an enforceable option 
to buy at a specific price even though 
the value so determined was “zero.” 

The decedent and his son entered 
into a stock purchase agreement which 
provided that neither party could sell 
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his stock to an outsider without first 
offering to sell to the other. Upon the 
death of either, the other party was to 
have the right to purchase all or any 
of the shares owned by the party first 
to die at a price of $100 per share. A 
further feature of this agreement was 
that in the event the son purchased his 
father’s interest the purchase price was 
to be reduced by a certain indebtedness 
of the father which the son had guaran- 
teed. 

The court relied upon the precedent 
established by the cases of Wilson v. 
Bowers 57 F 2d 682, and Lomb v. Sug- 
den 82 F 2d 166, and expressed a re- 
luctance to hold that these cases are 
outmoded and should be discarded as 
precedent. 

The significant element in all cases 
which have upheld the valuation es- 
tablished by agreement is a restriction 
upon sale during lifetime. In those 
cases where the valuation was not ac- 
cepted, such as Hoffman v. Commis- 
sioner 2 TC 1160 and Estate of James 
H. Matthews 3 TC 525, the facts dis- 


close no such restriction. 


Philosophy Background 


Observation by Milton Young, Pro- 
fessor of Law, New York University 
and tax consultant: The philosophy 
behind an agreement should be appre- 
ciated. A stockholders’ restrictive agree- 
ment is designed, basically, to achieve 
security for the individual parties in 
several respects. 

The first desire is to limit the com- 
munity of stockholders, in whole or in 
part, to certain identifiable persons. 





OPERATIONS HEAD: G. Frank 
Clement, C.L.U., elected vice-presi- 
dent of Shenandoah Life in charge 
of agencies. He will head all or- 
dinary life agency operations. 


This limitation may be important to the 
man who dreads a new period of ad- 
justment with persons unknown or, if 
known, undesirable. He has made his 
peace, such as it is, with his present 
associates. If one should die, he wishes 
to extend sympathy and an agreed por- 
tion of the net worth to the surviving 
family—but not an invitation to suc- 
ceed the decedent as an active partici- 
pant in the business. Nor is he happy 
at the thought of a fellow stockholder’s 
sale of his shares to a stranger. Hence, 
provisions are made for restrictions 
and limitations upon lifetime disposi- 
tions as well as compulsory or optional 
acquisitions of stock upon death. 


Observations by Solomon Huber 


Paraphrasing Walter Davenport’s def- 
inition of an editor: A client consider- 
ing a Buy and Sell Agreement is a per- 
son who knows precisely what he wants 
but isn’t quite sure. 

No one is completely free from con- 
flicts. In general, the neurotic even 
with time on his side is not able to 
solve his particular conflict. He re- 
quires help to get well. How neurotic 
is our client because of his worries and 
ambitions? The difference in kind be- 
tween a neurotic and a so called nor- 
mal person is practically non-existent 
—it is rather a matter of degree. We 
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have our breaking points; the neurotic 
has reached his. A given situation or 
condition can conceivably make of any 
normal person a neurotic. 

If psychotherapy aims to find the 
way back or raise, as a preventive, the 
breaking point to so high a level that 
it cannot be reached even under severe 
pressure or tension, then I submit that 
everyone of us is in a sense a psycho- 
therapist. We deal exclusively in the 
most wonderful of all commodities— 
emotional security. And emotional se- 
curity to the businessman means, among 
other things, knowing not only where 
he is going but where his business is 
going—at his death. He needs help. 
His uncertainty in this respect—deep 
in his other self—creates tensions which 
require sympathetic and skilled treat- 
ment above and beyond draftsmanship. 


October Purchases 


_ insurance purchases in the 
United States in October showed 
a decrease of 12 per cent from the 
volume in the corresponding month of 
last year, reports the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
though ordinary insurance purchases 
increased 11 per cent to the largest 
month’s total this year. The total of 
all types in October was $2,283,000,- 
000 compared with $2,595,000,000 in 
October of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in October were $1,557,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,406,000,000 a year ago 
and $1,189,000,000 in October of 1949. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
October amounted to $481,000,000, a 
decrease of 4 per cent from the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 





POPPE bel - — 


Monthly purchases of life insurance for October and the first ten month: 
in each of the last two years were reported by the Association as follows: 


October Purchases 








(000,000 Omitted) 
Change 
1951 1950 1949 1951 from 1950 
Ordinary $ 1,557 $ 1,406 $ 1,189 +11% 
Group 245 689 256 —64 
Industrial 481 500 436 —4 
Total 2,283 $ 2,595 $ 1,881 —12% 
First 10 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Change 
1951 1950 1949 1951 from 1950 
Ordinary $14,505 $14,118 $12,008 + 3% 
Group 3,476 4,609 2,422 —25 
Industrial 4,525 4,556 4,137 —l1 
Total $22,596 $23,283 $18,567 — 3% 





to $245,000,000 in October, a decrease 
of 64 per cent from October a year 
ago, reflecting the effects of the wage 
freeze which involved fringe benefits. 
These represent new groups set up and 
do not include additions under group 
insurance contracts already in force. 

In the first ten months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$22,506,000,000, a decrease of 3 per 
cent from the first ten months of 1950, 
but 21 per cent over the like months 
of 1949. Ordinary life- insurance 
bought accounted for $14,505,000,000, 
an increase of 3 per cent over last 
year. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases represented $4,525,000,000 of 
this year’s ten-month total, a decrease 
of 1 per cent from last year, while new 
group life insurance amounted to 
$3,476,000,000, a decline of 25 per cent 
from the first ten months of last year. 


Company Notes 


LICYHOLDERS of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual will receive an estimated 
$13,285,000 in dividends during 1952, 
approximately $1,105,000 more than 
the amount that will be distributed dur- 
ing 1951 and $235,000 more than would 
be distributed during 1952 if the pres- 
ent scale were to remain in effect . . . 
Certain dividends will be increased, 
largely those affecting holders of an- 
nual premium policies issued after 
age 35. 

The Guardian Life of America has 
authorized the distribution of an esti- 
mated $3,750,000 as dividends to policy- 
holders in 1952 . . . This represents an 
increase of 7.1% over the $3,500,000 set 
aside for distribution in 1951. 

Final consolidation of the National 
Reserve Life of Topeka, Kansas, and 
Policyholder’s National Life of Sioux 


Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 












































Lapsed 
Death Surrendered Disability Accident 
Year Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased | Dividends to | and Double and Heal th Total Paid 
Paid Endowments Annui tants Policies Policyholders | Indemnity Benefits Policyholders 
MUO occ ccécéded $1,593, 336,523 | $ 493,829,670] $ 257,229,910] $ 666,307,273 | $ 679,251,600 | $ 132,679,314 | $ 417,108,556 | $4, 239,742, 846 
1949..... —ieaesll 1,483,706, 271 469,652,738] 239,692,253 588,661,416 | 634,461,450] 128,453,244 | 320,899,806] 3,865,527,178 
ee 1,443,251,720] 436,159,886] 229,892,406 472,855,070] 600,514,979] 124,889,240] 294,536,428] 3,602, 099,729 
Se taastaaned 1,335,701,488| 415,621,736] 214,360,607 389,939,860] 567,001,055 122,036,955 | 235,232,686] 3,279,894, 387 
ers 1,274,442,010} 404,612,421 198, 983,939 327,330,730] 507,203,779 | 135,682,638 «+. | 2,848, 255,517 
RRR etecen 1,282,156,369]| 413,735,906 | 184,790,365 240,675,241 | 472,440,650] 124,997,109 . | 2,718,795, 640 
IRE EE 1,203, 067,798] 360,595,345] 173,665,784 235,443,622] 437,763,382 117,391,603 -| 2,527,927, 534 
Se ++] 1,092,484,209] 324,596,370] 165,208,587 295,028,953} 410,075, 016 120, 073, 832 «| 2,407,466, 967 
SR ican ad aedl f 992,986,295] 268,157,289] 159,340,137 453,834,994] 434,461,447 134, 461,705 «| 2,443, 241,867 
Saal ven sees ba 989,723,671 264,333,875] 152,038,609 573,085,033} 429,679,893 141,353,508 «+ | 2,550,214,589 
Sn, sivvsweeebe 976,935,400} 275,130,520] 142,284,323 688,450,122] 456,046,646 | 141,818,248 «+ | 2,680,665, 259 
ae 943,184,267] 241,617,173] 133,616,293 731,581,294] 456,527,427 134,999, 501 «+ ] 2,641,525, 955 
i wdveguéiece’ 934,009,674] 175,924,384] 123,212,177 771,155,095] 446,878,353] 126,909,516 «+ |] 2,578, 089, 199 
= weet 937,283,408 | 154,689,369] 109,835,599 669,302,157] 435,431,355 | 130,430, 085 «+ | 2,436,971, 973 
See 4 919,265,662} 154,238,990 94,782, 201 712,677,884| 418,282,872] 129,976,340 d 2,429, 223, 949 
i nbidducceai 877,418,214] 144,981,403 76, 068, 952 882,533,120} 424,255,553 | 129,856,003 eee] 2,535,113, 245 
Pree _ 875,387,980} 129,429,299 58,235,779] 1,077,822,784| 437,704,672| 126,365,987 coe] 2,704, 946,501 
1933.....++++ ++ 877,064,926) 121,054,328 42,199,600] 1,356,612,800| 499,443,233] 120,059,333 --| 3,016,434, 220 
MER. cin 905, 267,283} 122,601,393 36,509,024] 1,346,113,242] 562,693,518] 113,829,227 eee] 3, 087, 012,687 
SOURS wedectksia 915,144,509] 116,977,150 29, 000, 774 861,023,123] 584,599,181 99,806,416 «| 2,606,551 , 153 
TOTAL, .....++.| 21,851,817, 737 | 5, 487, 939, 245 | 2, 820,947,319 | 13, 340, 433, 813 | 9,894,716, 061 | 2,536, 069,804 | 1, 267,777, 476| 57,199,701. 395 
Average Payment 
eee secces --4 1,092,590,887 274, 396, 962 141, 047, 366 667, 021,691 494, 735, 803 126,803, 490 316, 944,369] 2,859,985, 070 
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Falls, South Dakota, has been com- 
pleted, thus creating one of the largest 
companies in the midwest . . . Insur- 
ance in force is in excess of $133,- 
000,000. 

The merged company retains Na- 
tional Reserve’s name . . . Regional 
home offices will be maintained in both 
Topeka and Sioux Falls . . . President 
is H. O. Chapman of Topeka. 

The combining of the business and 
assets of the two companies creates a 
company with assets in excess of $25,- 
000,000 and capital and surplus of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 . . . Annual pre- 
mium income will be in excess of 
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One in ten adults, it is estim- 
ated, suffers from peptic ulcers 
sometime during his life span. 
A recent revision of our under- 
writing of duodenal ulcer cases 
opens new markets for stan- 
dard insurance. 


Standard rates now 
available to your client 


% Three months after a brief 
and uncomplicated duodenal ulcer 
attack. 


* In the fifth year after the 
last of a series of uncomplicated 
attacks where there was no loss of 
time from work. 


* In the fifth year after a 
partial gastrectomy where there has 
been no recurrence of symptoms. 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. 


Your OWN COMPANY FIRST THEN 


-MANUFACTU RERS 


NSURANCE 





$4,500,000, and total income about 
$6,000,000, thus providing a stronger 
company and a more efficient operation. 

William F. Barry, Jr., solicitor gen- 
eral, State of Tennessee, was named as- 
sociate general counsel of the National 
Life and Accident. 

Business Men’s Assurance has been 
licensed to do business in Florida. . 
The company now operates in 35 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
Guam. 

The Illinois Insurance Department 
has approved a reinsurance contract 
consolidating the business of the JIli- 
nois Bankers Life Assurance, Mon- 
mouth, Ill., with the Central Standard 
Life of Chicago. ae eek 

New business issued wl aad ray in 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa, dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1951 
amounted to $51 million more than the 
sales figure for the same period in 
1950 . . . Total sales (Group and Ordi- 
nary) during the first 10 months of the 
year were $164,337,304 . . . Insurance in 
force reached a new high of $1,662,- 
018,463, an increase of nearly $102 mil- 
lion during the first of the year... 
Ordinary insurance in force accounted 
for $1,305,532,726, while Group ac- 
counted for $356,485,737 of the insur- 
ance in force total. 

A new scale increasing dividends in 
1952 on CSO policies was adopted at 
Penn Mutual . . . The total dividends 
awarded for 1952 amount to $13,200,- 
000 . . . In general, for policies issued 
on the American Experience basis the 
1952 dividend will be the same dollars 
and cents amount as was paid in 195]. 





A &S MANAGER: J.M. Wickman 
was appointed manager of accident 
and sickness insurance operations 
for The Mutual Life of New York. 
The company will begin next year 
to issue individual A & H policies. 


The Mutual Benefit, Newark, has an- 
nounced that its 1952 dividend scales on 
both CSO and Ammerican Experience 
policies will be the same as in 1950 . . 
The rate of interest, 3%, applicable to 
settlement options, and the dividend ac- 
cumulation rates, 3% for American Ex- 
perience policies and 2.85% for CSO 
contracts, will be continued during 
1952. 

Penn Mutual’s paid-for production 
in November was $28,377,593. This 
was a gain of 37.8% over November 
of the previous year. 





ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 


Joint and Last Survivor 
Annual Premium Deferred 


We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 


We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA: 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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CANADA 


Interest Earnings 


O help to improve dividends to pol- 

icyholders and to guard against in- 
crease in premium rates for new in- 
surance, life insurance companies in 
Canada have been working to boost 
their interest earnings. This is being 
done principally by a redistribution of 
the investment of their funds although 
they have also been aided by the gen- 
eral rise in interest rates and by 
changes in Federal insurance laws 
which widen the investment powers of 
insurance companies. 

During the war the companies chan- 
neled a large percentage of their funds 
into Victory Bonds and at one time had 
more than $2 billions invested in Fed- 
eral Government issues. For the past 
two years there has been some switch- 
ing of funds from bonds to mortgage 
loans with their higher interest rates. 
The following percentage distribution 
of funds of the companies clearly shows 
the trend: 





1938 1946 1950 


Jo Jo Jo 
Mortgage 13.4 84 154 
Policy loans 11.3 4.8 4.6 
Bonds 518 782 698 
Stocks 13.8 5.9 5.1 
Other 9.7 2.7 5.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


During 1951 this trend has continued. 
Large sums have been provided for 
home builders in the form of mortgage 
loans and mortgages and other invest- 
ments in Canadian industry have been 
expanded. 

With a recent amendment to the 
Federal insurance law, insurance com- 
panies are now permitted to invest a 
portion of their funds in income-pro- 
ducing real estate, and now some com- 
panies have become landlords. Also, 
insurance funds may now be used to 
help to develop some of Canada’s nat- 
ural resources. The Interprovincial Pipe 
Line in Western Canada and the Labra- 
dor iron ore development are being 
substantially financed with funds of life 
insurance companies of the United 


States and Canada. 
Financing Disability Costs 


ITH soaring costs of accident and 
illness, Canadians are finding that 
they’ cannot cope with them alone and 
about 8 million already have turned 
for protection to insurance and to pre- 
paid medical and hospital schemes. 
About 2 millions now have bought ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. In 1940, 
accident and sickness premiums written 
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by companies with federal license to- 
taled only $8.3 millions. Five years 
later they had increased to $19.8 mil- 
lions and by 1950 they had shot up to 
$49.6 millions, about six times what 
they were in 1940. Of last year’s total, 
life insurance companies wrote about 
45.per cent and casualty companies 55 
per cent. While more than 100 casualty 
companies issue accident and sickness 
policies, most of them do not press the 
line, and premium income of five com- 
panies accounts for about 41 per cent 
of Canadian total, while the balance 
of casualty companies contribute only 
14 per cent. 

In addition to spending $49.6 mil- 
lions for accident and sickness insur- 
ance, some 1.2 million Canadians have 
solved the problem of doctors’ bills 
through membership in non-profit pre- 
payment plans for medical care. En- 
rollment in the 11 such plans, which 
now operate in all provinces, increased 
by almost 40 per cent during the last 
year. Most of these plans are spon- 
sored by medical societies, that is by 
the doctors themselves. 

Another 4.7 millions belong to plans 
for hospital care. Government. hospital 
insurance schemes in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan. As these are com- 
pulsory, practically the total population 
is covered. In the other eight provinces 
Blue Cross Plan for Hospital Care has 
a total membership of 2.7 millions. 


Alberta Annuities 
ANADIANS resident in Alberta 


may now purchase annuities under 
the new Alberta Government Plan on 
more favorable interest rates than they 
can obtain them from any other source 
in Canada. Deposits made into the pur- 
chaser’s annuity account are credited 
with 344 per cent compound interest. 
This compares with 3 per cent interest 
under the Federal Government Plan 
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and 244 per cent or 234 per cent in- 
terest under insurance company con- 
tracts. 

When the annuity commences, the 
amount which has been deposited, to- 
gether with interest, is converted into 
an annuity based on the tables in iorce 
when the initial deposit was made. De. 
posits which have been in the fund for 
more than five years may be withdrawn 
in cash but interest is forfeited on any 
amount withdrawn. In the event of 
death before the annuity commences 
the deposits will be returned with sim- 
ple interest at 3 per cent. The maxi- 
mum annuity which may be purchased 
is $1,500 a year at age 60 or the equiva- 
lent thereof. 


Stake in Life Insurance 


ANADIANS have been keeping in 

step with American purchase of 
life insurance. During the past 20 years 
their per capita investment in life insur- 
ance has increased by 79 per cent, pre- 
cisely the same percentage as in United 
States. Actual amount in force went 
up by 142.7 per cent, but, of course, 
population gain accounted for part of 
this. 

At the beginning of this year Cana- 
dians held more than 11 million poli- 
cies, about 5 million Ordinary Life, 4 
million Industrial and 2 million Group. 
If everyone had only one policy, 81 per 
cent of the total population would be 
insured. The average Ordinary policy 
amounted to $2,343, the average Indus- 
trial $381 and the Group certificate 
$1,150. 


DOWN SOUTH 


HERE continues to be severe lack 

of uniformity when it comes to Fed- 
eral rulings covering renewal commis- 
sions of life insurance agents in the 
South and Southwest—to say nothing 
of elsewhere throughout the country. 
The Social Security Administration, in 
a number of individual instances, has 
held that life insurance renewal com- 
missions do not eliminate Federal s0- 
cial security old age benefits inasmuch 
as they are not held to be wages. It 
must be remembered that the Social 
Security Administration does not hand 
down blanket regulations by which all 
cases can be judged or under which all 
situations can be uniformly clarified. 
The Social Security Administration 
apparently seems to feel that the under- 
writer does not get his renewal commis: 
sions as increment on services rendered 
at time of payment, but as a kind of 
deferred compensation for services car 
ried out at the time of the primary sale. 
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Against this is the tendency of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to view re- 
newal commissions as wages and take 
the attitude that income taxes are to be 
collected thereon during the years in 
which the renewals are received by the 
agent. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue seems to think that there would be 
many complications in the collection of 
taxes on renewal commissions except at 
the time when the agent actually re- 
ceives those renewals. The absence of 
uniformity in rules regulating payment 
of renewals—often from company to 
company and section to section—itself 
sets up a barrier to the evolution of a 
universal fiat or yardstick which would 
govern all cases. 


Conflict on Renewals 


However, as it now stands, the Social 
Security Administration and Bureau of 
Internal Revenue do not by any means 
see eye to eye on this whole matter of 
renewal commissions as they are or 
may be affected by the requirements of 
social security old age benefits on the 
one hand, and collection of internal 
revenue taxes on the other. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by both life 
insurance company and life insurance 
agency viewpoints and methods. Some 
companies would like to see a level 
which would stipulate that after an 
agent ends his employment with the 


particular company, funds he acquires 
as renewals should be regarded as self- 
employment income. These would then 
be considered as received by the agent 
as an independent contractor, self-em- 





HANCOCK AGENCY: William 
A. Arnold was appointed general 
agent for the John Hancock's new 
general agency in New York. The 
agency is formed from a portion of 
the former Harry Gardiner Agency. 


ployed, and would be taxable as such. 
The matter of service fee payments, 
also, has become increasingly vital for 
agents who have been long in the busi- 
ness. It is worth noting in this connec- 
tion that service fees assume some kind 
of service in the present, whereas re- 
newal commission may in fact be pay- 
ment for services rendered by the agent 
in a perhaps nebulous background of 
forgotten years. 

A good deal of progress has been 
made in working toward some kind of 
over-all solution to the vexing problems 
which company practice, Revenue Bu- 
reau views and Social Security Admin- 
istration concepts present. Nonetheless, 
a number of companies—and not a few 
agents—in the South and Southwest are 
still somewhat at sea anent the whole 
subject. Conflicts between Social Se- 
curity Administration holdings in cases 
reviewed, and Revenue Bureau thinking 
still apparently exist. With the entire 
tax structure of the nation assuming the 
proportions of a Frankenstein, any 
steps in the direction of uniformity of 
practice (insofar as possible) will be 
welcomed all along the line. What the 
companies can do in such matters, 
without giving up their right to act as 
private and separate corporations is 
problematical. . Yet none will deny that 
clarification of the entire extant condi- 
tion would be highly desirable. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





NEW EXPANSION PRO. 
GRAM CALLS FOR INTENSI- 
FIED DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH REGIONAL 
HOME OFFICE PLAN OF 
MANAGEMENT, 
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Sioux Falls 





ANOTHER STEP FORWARD ... 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


Adopts New Expansion Program and Regional Home Office 


$100 Million FOUNDATION 


LAID FOR A FUTURE 


$500 Million Company 


The following map shows the territory served by The National Reserve Life Ins. Co. and Policyholder's National 
Life Ins. Co., formerly affiliated companies, now being consolidated, and some of the Agencies already established. 





“Operating in one of the greatest new wealth producing areas in the United States—Where the spirit of the 
pioneer still prevaiis—We forge on to a greater future that lies ahead for those who do not sell America short." 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES NOW OPEN 
Write Agency Department NOW é 


Plan of Management 


OPPORTUNITIES 





SUCCESS BEGETS SUCCESS 
MAN POWER ATTRACTED 
BY REASON OF OUTSTAND- 
ING RECORD OF GROWTH 
AND ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


















Over 
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Insurance in force 
IN 
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Topeka 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


BELIEF IN FADS AND FETISHES 
JUST DOESN'T PAY OFF 


ERHAPS you have heard the state- 

ment that there is no such thing as 
a market, only a market of stocks. At 
times this appears to be true when a 
certain group, or groups of stocks ad- 
vance while the rest of the market does 
nothing. Experience shows, however, 
that this is a transitory condition and 
eventually the Averages unfold the true 
story of the trend of the market. 

This assumption that there is only a 
market of stocks, with its corollary that 
you need only pick the right stock, can 
sometimes lead to serious pitfalls. In 
the first place, it isn’t as easy as it 
seems to pick the right stock of the 
moment, except with hindsight. Then 
again there is a tendency to pick com- 
paratively inferior stocks on the theory 
that they are selling on a more favor- 
able price basis than the securities of 
better known companies. Recently these 
lesser known companies have been 
given a new classification with the in- 
triguing title of red chips. 

Personally we do not like the thought 
of classifying stocks as either blue chips 
or red chips. It sounds too much like 
gambling, and the serious business of 
the investment of funds is no more 
gambling than the serious operation of 
any other business. Risks are taken 
whenever funds are invested, whether in 
securities, in inventories, accounts re- 
ceivable or loans. In fact all business 
is based on assuming calculated risks. 
Chips, on the other hand, sound more 
like uncalculated bets. and it makes 
little difference whether the bets are 
with blue chips or red chips. 

These red chips, that is less known 
companies, or at least not the leaders 
in the various industrial fields, fre- 
quently have merit. Many of them do 
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in fact have most of the attributes of 
the larger companies, but these are the 
exception rather than the rule. Par- 
ticularly in times like the present when 
controls and regulations, taxes and flex- 
ibility are so important, the more firmly 
established companies with larger re- 
sources have a distinct advantage in 
working through the maze to a satis- 
factory result. This quality or leader- 
ship, backed by large resources, does 
give a premium status as a reservoir 
for investment funds. 

On the other hand, the red chips can 
at times turn in a very creditable per- 
formance both in earnings and dividend 
payments. But where a leader in a 
field may be able to ride through an 
industrial storm with probably some 
earnings and some dividends, the 
smaller companies, with limited re- 
sources, may have to struggle with red 
figures and no dividends for several 
years. In down-grading, as you might 
say, from a quality issue to a second 
line issue, it is always advisable to 
carefully analyze the risk you are as- 


























suming. The risk may be perfectly 
justified, but it still should be appreci- 
ated and every effort should be made 
not to assume that risk beyond the 
point in the economic cycle where it 
becomes too great. This is the danger 
in becoming enamored with the theory 
of a market of stocks, particularly if 
the so-called secondary group starts 
moving into line with the higher grade 


companies. As a matter of fact, this 
is exactly what happens as a rule to 
wards the end of every prosperous pe- 
riod. Money can be made by knowing 
when to shift, but it is often more im. 
portant to know when to abandon a 
secondary position and build up re. 
serves against the future. 

In this complicated field of inve-'ing 
there is also the other extreme, w iere 
investors are enamored with quality 
only, and by quality is usually m-ant 
the best known securities. In stocks, 
big names sometimes produce extreme, 
and even absurd, price-earnings ratios 
and yields. Likewise, growth qual:ties 
in stocks are often appraised so highly 


as to over-discount any reasonable 
growth expectation. “What price 
growth” is well worth considerable 
thought. Bonds also are affected by 


quality, but for different reasons. 
Larger income opportunities can be 
missed in both stecks and bonds by 
giving too much weight to quality, 
particularly in an inflationary period. 
With bonds, changes in money rates— 
no longer subject to the law of supply 
and demand—can create losses on prin- 
cipal. Both kinds of loss are hard to 
take and both are frequently the re- 
sult of being stubborn. 

As Mr. Paul Heffernan of the New 
York Times pointed out recently, “it is 
not necessarily the ‘best’ products or 
candidates that command favor at any 
given time, but often the ones that are 
‘best known.’” This reflects an atti- 
tude of inertia on the part of investors, 
where the line of least resistance is to 
stay with a situation because of the 
past rather than to accept an equally 
good situation that hasn’t yet been, 
what might be considered “socially ac- 
cepted.” For example, the bonds of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, as well as the new 
Public Housing Authority bonds, have 
apparently not as yet been accepted. 
Yet as a practical matter the security 
behind each one justifies a favorable 
comparison with the so-called “ac- 
cepted” issues. No doubt in time they 
will be accepted, but the prompt accept- 
ance is deferred either from inertia or 
placing too much emphasis on a past 
theory rather than on a present fact. 

All this leads us to a fairly safe guide 
in the investment of funds. Don’t go to 
extremes and become enamored with 
red chips, or think you are sale in 
“best known” quality bonds or ='ocks. 
Both may be used at times to advan- 
tage, but there are many avenues of 
approach to the investment pr. blem 
and the more they are explore! the 
better chance the investor has of keep- 
ing pace with inflation through ‘.rget 
income and protecting his s: «ings 
against sudden changes in the eco mic 
climate. 
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SERVICE WITH A PURPOSE 
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Thas INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 
objectives. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1931 TO 1950, INCLUSIVE 
11l.f. 
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Indianapolis Life...... 








Jefferson Standard Life... 
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John Hancock. ...s++s++ 
Occidental Life, Cal.. 
Ohio National....... 
Old Line, Wisc..........- 
Pacific Mutual * 

Penn Mutual.... 
Philadelphia.... 
Phoenix Mutual.. 

Postal Life..... 
Presbyterian Ministers 
Protective Life...... 
Provident Mutual..... 
Prudential........+. 
Security Mutual, 
Security Mutual, 
Southland Life.... 
Southwestern. ....s+++s. 


Northwestern National..... 
Ohio State.. 


Mutual of New York.. 


Mutua] Trust....... 


Northwestern Mutual. 


Northern Life..... 


Midland Mutual...... 
Minnesota Mutual.... 
Monumental] Life..... 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 
National Life, vt... 
New England... 

New World.... 

New York Life.. 
North American, 


Metropolitan........ 


Massachusetts Mutual 
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Lafayette Life..... 
Liberty Life, S. C. 


Home Life, New York........ 
Kansas City.......- 


Fidelity Mutual.........++. 
Pranklin Life.....csccseees 
Great Southern Life........ 
Guarantee Mutual Life...... 
Guardian, New York..... 


Equitable, Des Moines...... 


Continental American..... 
Equitable, D. C. 


Calif.-Western States. 
Capitol] Life......+++. 
Colonial Life........++. 
Columbian National...... 
Columbus Mutual....... 
Commonwealth, Ky......+- 
Connecticut General... 
Continental Assur., 
Equitable, New York 


Arerican United 7........ 
Boston Mutual......... 
Central, Iowa........ 


Amicable..... 
Berkshire... 


American Natl., 
Beneficial........ 


Bankers, 
Home, 


Acacia Mutual...ccecsees 
Aetna Life.. 
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THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY LEADING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1931 TO 1950, INCLUSIVE'—Cconsinued 
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AVERAGES 

NAMES OF 1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1934] 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1942 |1943 |1944 |1945 |1946 |1947 |1948 [1949 | 1950 |1931/ 1936 | 1941) 1946 | 1931 

COMPANIES to | to | to | to |} to 

1940] 1945} 1950} 1950 
Standard Ins. Co. C..-.ee0- 5.40] 4.51]5. 26] 5.07] 4.81] 4.72]4.59)4.48)4 4.21] 4.09]4. 04/3.75|3.53]3.40]3.45]3.52]3.63 |3.66 /3.50]5.18] 4. 46] 3.73) 3.56) 3.99 
State Life, Ind......+ss++- 5.57] 5. 2515. 06] 5. 06] 5. 09] 5. 14/5. 02] 4.92) 4 4.82] 4.78]4.77|4.54 | 4. 14]3.88]3.71 |3.59]3.54/3. 57/3. 61/5. 21] 4. 96] 4.41] 3.60) 4.46 
State Mutual, Mass......... 5.48]5.21]4.95] 3.94] 4.47] 4.81] 4.94/4.80)4 4.29] 4.00] 4. 071/3.92/3.73|3.35]3.19]/3.21/3.34]3.47|3.54)4. 79} 4.67] 3.79 3. 36] 3.98 
Sun of AMETICA...--seeeeeee 5.07] 5. 0414.48] 4.42) 4.26] 4. 03/4.05) 4. 13/4 3.96] 4.00]3.98]3.87|3.83]3.67|3.63/3.64/3.60]3.44]3.74| 4.62] 4. 05) 3.85) 3.61) 3.87 
TraveleTS...ccccccescccsces ee 4.36] 4.40] 4. 24) 4.09] 4. 06) 4. 05/4 3. 3.65]3.66}3.59/3.41]3. 45] 3. 2213. 20/3. 27]3.34]3. 51/4. 59) 4. 03} 3.54] 3.31) 3.72 
Union Central....sececeeess 5.37] 4.72] 5.39} 4.98] 4.72] 4.77/4.66/4.44/4 3.95] 3.9313. 9613.92 ]3.71]3.55]3.39]3. 38 ]3.37 |3.31|3.31|5. 03] 4.373. 80) 3.35)3.99 
Union Mutual, Me...... o+eee] 4.9014.72] 4.59] 4.48] 4.31/3.84)4.01/3.81)3 3.47] 3.63 |3.64]3.44 |3. 26/3. 21/3. 08|3.00]3.11]3.15]3.16|4.62|3.76] 3.42) 3. 10} 3.58 
United States Life......... 5. 05/6. 36] 4.57} 4.59] 5.4115. 29]5.8014.85/)4 4.66]4.58}4.34/4. 01 |3.81/3.88/3.81 |3. 4613.58 |3.57 |4. 05/5. 21/5. 04) 4. 08)3.68) 4.14 
Volunteer State......seeee. 7.3515.1614. 78) 5.47] 5.15} 4.90/4.88)] 4.9614 4.74] 4.65|4.63]4.50 14.2814. 28 |4.3714.29/4.41 |4.45/4.57 15.54) 4.85] 4. 46] 4.4214. 73 
West Coast Life......+.+--- 5.9815.58]5.16] 4.93] 4.97]/5.00/4.78]5. 00/4 4.52] 4.39]4.18]4.12]3. 93|3.4813.62]3.40]3.37 |3.38]3. 44]5.33]4.80) 4.00] 3.44}4.20 
Western & Southern. .; seeeee 5.2814. 9614.62] 5. 00) 5. 03) 4.86/5.08/4.65/4 4.37) 4.25] 4. 13]3.96 |3.75|3.63|3.32|3.14]3.09/3.38 |3. 44/4. 98} 4.63}3.9113.28 3.95 
Western Life, Mont. ‘j.....- 5.32]5.19]5. 06] 4.82] 5.12/4.91/4.79] 4.9414 4.75] 4.68 14.54] 4. 09/3.46/3. 2913.46 |3.48|3.58|3.72/3.76 |5. 10] 4.92}3. 94)3.6214. 16 
Wisconsin Life.......+sse0- 5.68] 3.38]5.05] 4.83] 4.60] 5. 06/5.11/4.63/4 4.35] 4.39]4.25]3.9413.74|3.48 13.4213. 2313.45 13.64 |3.83 |4.70]4.73)3.93}3.55] 4.63 
Averages (100 Cos. )......+. 5.2315. 08/4.75 safe 4.4914. 47/4.33 3. 96]3.76|3.57|3.39}3.19]3. 16}3. 2213.35/3. 42/4. 95] 4.32] 3.71) 3.2813.83 
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prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. 


of the Southeastern Life. 
Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946 
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* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
{| Formerly the Montana Life, name changes to the above in 1937. 


} Formerly the Continental Life. 


+ Figures 


4 The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those 


8 On gross basis as investment income includes investment expenses and taxes. 


C Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 


HUGGINS & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, DL 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr. consulting actuaries and accountants. 


Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 
HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.A.LA. WM. H. GILLETTE, C.P.A. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


ABOUT THAT GIFT TAX ON 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


WO separate and distinct Gift Tax 

issues were involved in a recent 
case that came before the United States 
Tax Court: (1) Whether premiums 
paid by the beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance trust constituted gifts; and (2) 
Whether a gift was completed at the 
time of the creation of a life insurance 
trust or at the time of the death of the 
insured. These issues arose in the case 
of Gilbert Pleet v. Commissioner, and 
the decision was promulgated July 27, 
1951. In view of the fact that the two 
issues were involved in two trusts. they 
will be reviewed separately. 


Issue No. 1: 
On April 17, 1934, Gilbert’s father 


executed a trust agreement. assigning 
to the trustee ten insurance policies on 
his own life having a maturing value 
of $315,000. The total cash surrender 
value of these policies at that time was 
$92,239.91, and the annual dividends 
were over $3,000. The trust was ir- 
revocable, except that if both of the 
settlor’s sons, Gilbert and Herbert, 
predeceased him, he reserved the right 
to alter or revoke. 

At the death of the settlor, the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance. except for a 
few small cash bequests. were to be 
held in trust for the settlor’s two sisters 
and his wife, who were to receive in- 
come only. After the death of these 
beneficiaries, the income was to be paid 
to the two sons, Gilbert and Herbert. 
and at their deaths, the principal was 
to be distributed to their issue, per 
stirpes. 

The trustee assumed no liability for 
the payment of the life insurance pre- 
miums, nor was the trust funded. How- 
ever, the annual dividends were made 
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available to son Herbert, if living, 
otherwise to son Gilbert, and these 
could be used in the reduction of the 
premium payments if desired. The two 
sons, jointly, could also instruct the 
trustee to borrow against the policies, 
and any sums so borrowed would be 
available to the two sons. 

In 1935, Gilbert paid $5,512.92 
toward the premiums on the _ policies 
held in trust. This represented one- 
third of the total premiums due that 
year. Question: Was this a gift? If so, 
was it a present or future interest? 

The opinion of the Tax Court reads 
in part as follows: “Briefly stated, 
petitioner contends that the insurance 


premium payment in 1935 did not 





GROUP EXECUTIVE: United 


States Life has appointed Jason E. 
Stoughton director of group sales. 







satisfy the requisites of a gift, bit in. 
stead was a payment made purel~ jor 
the protection of petitioner’s own sub- 
stantial pecuniary interest as a ene- 
ficiary of the trust which held the in. 
surance policies and therefore div not 
constitute a taxable gift, and he -ites 
Grace R. Seligmann, 9 T. C. 191 ( Dee, 
15,966), as controlling. In that case 
the taxpayer, the beneficiary of a ‘rust 
to which her husband had transjcrred 
insurance policies on his life, paic the 
premiums on the policies and also in- 
terest on loans therein, and it was held 
that such payments having been riade 
to protect the taxpayer’s own pecuniary 
interest in the policies. did not con- 
stitute taxable gifts. 

“The respondent contends that when 
petitioner made the 1935 premium pay- 
ment there were present all the ele- 
ments of a valid ‘gift’ as that word has 
been variously defined, citing Estate of 
Larenzo W. Swope, 41 B. T. A. 213, 
218 (Dec. 10,981); Commissioner v. 
Montague, 126 Fed. (2d) 948: and 
Commissioner v. Wemyss, 324 U. S. 
303; which definitions may be briefly 
condensed, as a voluntary or gratuitous 
transfer of property by one as a com- 
petent donor to another as donee with- 
out any valuable consideration therefor 
accompanied by a clear intention on 
the part of the donor to divest himself 
of title and dominion over the subject 
matter of the gift and an acceptance 
of the gift by or on behalf of the 


donee.*** 


Differences Not Significant 


“There are factual similarities and 
differences between the instant case 
and Seligmann, supra, but we think the 
differences are not significant and that 
the principles of that case are control- 
ling here. * * * Moreover, and in our 
opinion, a_ crucial fact in the instant 
case, the petitioner together with his 
brother, Herbert, had a present sub- 
stantial pecuniary interest in the pol- 
icies in trust, from the day it was 
created until the policies matured, un- 
der the provision whereby the trustee 
was directed at any time and from time 
to time, to borrow on the policies such 
amounts as directed by Herbert and 
petitioner acting jointly while both are 
living or as directed by the survivor of 
them and pay over the proceeds ‘equally 
and absolutely to settlor’s said sons’ 
while both are living or ‘to the survivor 
of Settlor’s said sons absolutely.’ and 
at the time the trust was created the 
cash surrender or loan value o! the 
policies amounted to over $92,006 

In our opinion, the last mentioned 
beneficial interest of petitioner, stan dint 
alone, constituted a more substantial 
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peccniary interest in the policies in the 
yea’ in which premiums on the policies 
wer’ paid by petitioner, than was true 
as ‘o the principal beneficiary in the 
Seligmann case, and thus the peti- 
tioner’s 1935 premium payment was 
made to advance or protect his own 
financial interest. Furthermore, in the 
instant case, as it was pointed out in 
the Seligmann case, there is no identi- 
fable donee as a recipient of a gift; 
certainly not the insurance companies, 
nor the settlor, nor the trust itself, and 
if other beneficiaries of the trust indi- 
rectly derived a benefit through a pay- 
ment to the insurance companies as a 
consideration for maintaining the pol- 
icies in full force, that is an immaterial 
circumstance. 

“The cases cited by respondent are 
not applicable here. * * * On authority 
of Grace R. Seligmann, supra, we hold 
that petitioner’s payment of $5,512.92 
insurance premiums on policies held in 
trust did not constitute a taxable gift 
in 1935 and that respondent erred in 
including that amount in petitioner’s 
net gifts for preceding years in ascer- 
taining the total net gifts for the pur- 
pose of computing petitioner’s 1945 gift 
tax liability. This conclusion obviates 
the necessity of passing upon the al- 
ternative issue of whether petitioner 
was entitled to a $5,000 exclusion, had 
the payment in question been held to 
be a gift in 1935.” 


Comment: 


There would seem to be no question 
whatsoever but that the Tax Court came 
to the proper conclusion on the fore- 
going issue. However, this case repre- 
sents a good example of the extreme to 
which the Commissioner will go in an 
attempt to collect additional taxes, even 
if his contention has little or no merit. 


Issue No. 2: 
On June 9, 1934, Gilbert and Herbert 


Pleet owned four insurance policies in 
the face amount of $300,000 on the life 
of their father, the total interpolated 
reserve value of the policies, plus un- 
earned premiums, being $45,135.45. On 
that date, the two brothers executed a 
trust agreement to which the policies 
were transferred either by assignment 
or beneficiary designation, subject, 
however, to termination upon certain 
everts or revocation by the exercise of 
powers reserved by the settlors. The 
trusice assumed no liability for pay- 
men! of premiums or other charges. 

Th: proceeds of the policies, when 
colle: ed by the trustee, were to be held 
m trost and the net income was to be 
paid to the settlors’ mother, for life. 
At the mother’s death) the net income 





was to be paid equally to the settlors 
during their respective lives with the 
provision that either settlor could with- 
draw absolutely two-thirds of the share 
of the principal represented by him; 
that upon the death of each settlor, to 
pay the net income from the share of the 
principal represented by the deceased 
settlor to his wife and/or children in 
a specified manner, with the remainder 
interest in his share of the principal 
being distributable to his children or 
their appointees by will or their issue. 


Powers Reserved 


The settlors reserved unto themselves 
jointly, or to the survivor of them, the 
following powers: (a) To change the 
beneficiary of or assign any policy; 
(b) To make loans under any policy; 
and (c) To collect and receive all dis- 
tributive shares of surplus or dividends. 
If both settlors were to die before the 
insured, the trust agreement was to 
become null and void. The trust re- 
mained unrevoked on August 1, 1937, 
at which time the insured died. The 
proceeds held in trust amounted to 
$302,718. 

The petitioner contended that the 
transfer in trust was completed for gift 
tax purposes on June 9, 1934, the date 
on which the trust was created, but the 
Commissioner contended that the gift 
was completed on August 1, 1937, the 
date of the death of the insured. The 
petitioner argued that while the trust 
was subject to revocation at any time 

















prior to the death of the insured, yet 
the revocation required the joint action 
of the petitioner and his brother, Her- 
bert. and that the latter had a sub- 
stantial adverse interest to the revoca- 
tion in that if he survived the petitioner, 
he acquired the sole right to exercise 
the benefits, privileges and options with 
respect to the policies as reserved un- 
der the trust, and also the sole right of 
revocation and thereby complete owner- 
ship of all the policies free of the 
trusts. 

The Tax Court’s opinion reads in 
part as follows: “The only question to 
be decided, under this issue, is whether 
Herbert had such a ‘substantial adverse 
interest, that is, an interest which he 
would not lightly relinquish, so as to 
effectively fetter petitioner’s reserved 
right of revocation. * * * If so, the 
gift was complete when the transfer 
was made in trust on June 9, 1934, as 
contended by petitioner, and if not, 
then, under the facts herein, the trans- 
fer became a completed. gift upon the 
death of the insured in 1937, as de- 
termined and now contended by respon- 
dent. 

“In our opinion, the terms of the 
trust instrument evidence a clear intent 
on the part of the settlors Not to make 
a completed gift of the policies in trust 
for the beneficiaries specified therein 
until the event of the insured’s death, 
at which time the face amount of the 
policies matured and the settlors’ 
powers of revocation ceased. Prior to 























—hyphen smith 


"A lite insurance agent! Welcome, welcome!” 
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the happening of that event there was 
no abandonment by the settlors of 
economic control over the property they 
put in trust, which is the essence of a 
taxable gift by transfer in trust. 

* * * Instead, the settlors made pro- 
vision for recapture of the property or 
modification in its disposition to others 
than the named beneficiaries, and, 
further, they made such provision ap- 
plicable to both brothers so equally 
that neither could be said to have any 
advantage over the other in terms of 
a substantial adverse interest. While it 
is true that from the viewpoint of peti- 
tioner if he predeceased Herbert prior 
to any joint revocation or modification 
of the trust, the latter had a substantial 
interest in the propery in that Herbert 
could then exercise the privileges and 
options under all the policies tant- 
amount to ownership thereof or exercise 
the power of revocation and acquire 
actual ownership of all the policies, 
under the trust, for the sole benefit of 
himself or his family, nevertheless, peti- 
tioner had a similar substantial interest 
if Herbert predeceased him. Those in- 
terests so counterbalanced each other 
that neither was adverse to the other. 

The record is silent as to the respec- 
tive ages of the brothers and there is 
no evidence as to their relative life ex- 
pectancies, or otherwise, as to which 
may have had the better chance of 


survival. But be that as ut may, here 
we have a trust established by the joint 
action of brothers with joint participa- 
tion therein by themselves and their 
families if the trust stood, and, further, 
in the event of joint revocation prior to 
the death of the insured, each would 
recapture the property he had originally 
contributed. Clearly, the rights and in- 
terests of petitioner and Herbert were 
mutual and reciprocal, for they stood 
as equals in all respects and neither 
brother would gain any advantage by 
opposing a revocation proposed by the 
other. As a practical matter, by such 
opposition, he would run the chance of 
losing all should he predecease his 
brother. * * * 

“Under the facts we conclude and 
find that neither of the _ co-settlor 
brothers had a substantial adverse in- 
terest in the trust. Accordingly, we hold 
that respondent correctly determined 
that the transfer in question became a 
completed gift upon the death of the 
insured in 1937, for the purpose of 
ascertaining petitioner's net gifts for 
years preceding the taxable year 1945.” 


Comment: 


This decision under Issue No. 2 would 
seem to be extremely questionable. 
Legally, there may be some basis for 
holding that “equal interests” cannot 
be “adverse interests,” but from a 
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practical standpoint, this would seem 
to be most unsound reasoning. It should 
be kept in mind that if the gift had 
been completed in 1934 at the time the 
trust was created, the gift tax would 
have been subsantially less than if it 
were completed at the time of the ceath 
of the insured. 





MEDICAL DIRECTOR: Dr. 
Charles M. Bonzey was elected 
medical director of the United 


States Life Insurance Company. 
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sales slants 


MANNER AND MEANS OF 


CLOSING THE SALE 


ECURING the prospect's signature 

to the contract which you are offer- 
ing is the final act in the sales process. 
Sometimes this follows so naturally 
after the presentation that one does not 
perhaps notice any special effort on the 
part of the salesman. The salesman has 
described the contract he has to sell or 
the article he has to sell. He asks the 
prospects says, “Yes.” The salesman 
then says “Don’t you think this would 
be a marvelous article or contract for 
you to have?” The prospect again says 
“Yes.” The salesman then asks a final 
closing question, such as “Will you ar- 
range the payment now or in 30 days?” 
The prospect answers, “Well, I sup- 
pose now,” and ‘the application is pre- 
sented for signature. 

However, unfortunately most sales 
are not as easy as this. During the 
presentation and after the presentation 
we find the salesman running into ob- 
jections. A prepared presentation is 
very helpful to the salesman in such 
cases as it keeps him on the track. Ob- 
jections are met head on or sidetracked 
and our presentation goes to a logical 
conclusion. Having told his story fully 
our salesman has now come to the point 
where he must bring the interview to a 
satisfactory conclusion and he is riow at 
the close. 

Why do people buy? What are peo- 
ple motivated by? It is remarkable 
what a difference an extra word, a pe- 
culiar action or a visual picture will 
make in closing a sale. When and how 
to apply closing principles in a sale is 
something a salesman learns by study 
and experience. 

Generally people are motivated by: 
A. Affection—we buy because we love 
someone. B. Imitation—we buy be- 


cause someone else has. C. Possession 
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—we buy because we have a desire to 
possess. D, Pride—we buy because we 
are proud. 

It is admitted in selling that it is 
usually easy to find a need and cer- 
tainly easy to explain a plan or de- 
scribe an article, but to close is difficult. 
Having made your presentation and 
sidetracked or met head-on objections 
coming up during the presentation you 
must get right on to the close. Do not 
delay as you lose completely the bene- 
fit of your presentation. I think the 
most important point at this time is 
Mental Attitude. You must feel your 
prospect must buy because he needs 
what you have to sell and he can pay 
for it. Then it is really up to him to 
give you reasons why he won’t buy, 
and these you have ready answers for. 
Too many salesmen talk too much at 
this point. Salesmen who ask questions 
here forcing their client into affirmative 
answers, I think, build up a satisfactory 
affirmative case. 


Closing Technique 

So many salesmen are afraid to force 
the close. They say, “I was afraid to 
bring out the application.” I think the 
application can in most cases be out at 
the beginning of the presentation with 
some other papers so there is nothing 
to upset the logical conclusion of the 
sales story. Some successful salesmen 
have it partially filled out. This, un- 
doubtedly, gives an optimistic touch to 
the presentation. Start your close with 
leading questions as I have mentioned 
above. When you are sidetracked and 
have to come back to the close again 
and again use other questions, such as 
“Who would you make the beneficiary 
if we arranged this contract?” “Do you 
like the accident clause?” “What is 





your feeling about participation or non- 
participation in dividends?” “If you 
took this contract would you include 
the Disability Clause?” Having se- 
cured an affirmative answer you are 
likely on the way to the close. 

With the application before you you 
can immediately answer a question or 
two. A good suggestion at this point 
is to ask for the full name and then ask 
the applicant to sign the name for you. 

I firmly believe the amount of the 
application and the plan should be 
shown in bold figures on the applica- 
tion. It is reassuring to the applicant. 








When the application is signed, I sug- 
gest you should secure the settlement. 
It is remarkable how some salesmen 
nearly always secure the settlement and 
other salesmen don’t. The main rea- 
son I think they secure the settlement 
is because they ask for it. 

Your client should be told the advan- 
tages of immediate payment and the 
benefits of the binding receipt. 

Here are a few closing arguments: 

1. “Mr. Prospect, I am just wonder- 
ing about this talk of ours. It is pe- 
culiar, isn’t it? Here I am doing a lot 
of talking and a lot of work and actu- 
ally it is really your worry! It is you 
or your family who will benefit, not 
mine! These cheques we are talking 
about all go to you or your family, not 
to mine. You'll say I make the com- 
mission. Perhaps I shall, but that com- 
mission is small when you consider it is 
going to be spread over many calls 
which I make. Let us take the worry 
out of this for you, Mr. Prospect— 
What is your wife’s full name? 

2. “Mr. Prospect, I think I have given 
you a number of sound arguments as 
to why you should complete this con- 
tract. You are still deciding. Suppose 
we did this. Let us select a committee 
of three to decide. You appoint one. | 
appoint one and we secure a third party 
who has no interest. Let these three 
people decide or let us leave it to your 
banker, your doctor and your minister. 
Three people who have an insight into 
your affairs. What would the decision 
be? You must agree it would be in the 
affirmative. What is your wife’s full 
name?” 

3. “Mr. Prospect, you say you don't 
think you can afford this? If your 
father came in to you this morning 
and said: ‘John, I am sorry. I have 
some bad news. I am cleaned out. 
Haven't a cent left out of the mess. 
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Could you arrange your affairs so that 
$20, $30 or $50 a month went to him? 
Certainly you could. We all can! Now 
let me remind you some day there is go- 
ing to be ah old Mr. Prospect. The 
extra dollars you have now belong to 
him. Twenty dollars a month now 
means a lot at 65. It’s a good plan, Mr. 
Prospect. Who do you want it pay- 
able to?” 

4. “We've had a very good talk, Mr. 
Prospect, but you’ve apparently not 
quite made up your mind. Suppose, 
Mr. Prospect, your brother-in-law came 
in to you this morning and asked your 
advice on this plan which I talked to 
him about yesterday. Your sister’s hus- 
band. Would you hesitate to decide 
for him? Do you want the children in 
as beneficiaries as well as your wife?” 


An Illustration 


5. “You’re hesitating about this $100 
a month income for 10 years reminds 
me of an illustration I saw one day 
about income insurance that was not 
completed. We are talking monthly 
cheques to your wfie. Suppose you did 
die tomorrow, Mr. Prospect. I have 
here 120 cheques for $100. Your wife, 
let us suppose, presents them to your 
banker. He would have to say: ‘Mrs. 
Prospect, these checks are O.K. but 
useless because your husband has not 
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* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $176,000,000 to Policyowners 
since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $77,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
102,000 and Insurance in 


and Beneficiaries 


number 


force is over $212,700,000 . 
State Life offers Splendid Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


w * 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founnep 1894 


w 


Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


endorsed them.’ Now, Mr. Prospect, 
you cannot reach down and endorse 
them, but you can endorse them now. 
Ten dollars a month does it, and in 
later years if you want to surrender 
your contract a large portion of these 
$10 go back to you. Ten dollars a 
month for $100 a month. What is your 
wife’s full name?” 

6. “Mr. Prospect, you say you can- 
not afford it! Which position would 
you rather have—$3,000 a year in sal- 


FLL TAKE IT 
+ sehen 





ary or $2,700 a year in salary and 
security in old age for yourself and 
your family—Pension $100 a month at 
65—Pension at death $100 a month nine 
years and six months. There is no 
choice. We all seek security. Let us 
hire you at $2,700 a year and give you 
security.” 

7. “You want to talk it over with your 
wife. Did you ever reverse the situa- 
tion? Suppose you were totally dis- 
abled. Your wife goes to work each 
day and supports you. She works hard. 
She comes home one night and says: 
‘John, I plan to take out some insur- 


ance for you. It will cost something, 
but I can manage it.’ What would you 
say? May I suggest, Mr. Prospect, this 
is something for you to arrange. You 
don’t consult her at Christmas, on a 
birthdate or anniversary? This is some- 
thing, I think, for you to decide—and 
in any case suppose you cannot get it 
—then she won’t have to worry about 
the fact that you did not pass. Let’s 
try it and see her with the policy for 
her O.K.” 


8. “You may think I am persistent, 
Mr. Prospect, but I have to be—per- 
sistency means a lot in life insurance 
selling—to beneficiaries: 1. It meant 
$40,000 to a beneficiary of an insured 
who was killed in a recent mine acci- 
dent. This was paid by a company re- 
cently, part cash and an annuity which 
keeps her in California. The only asset 
he had—just arranged for before he 
left Toronto — after many persistent 
closing efforts by a Toronto insurance 
representative. 2. It meant $25,000 
more in the estate of a leading citizen 
of Ottawa recently. He had only agreed 
to settle for his policy after a lengthy 
discussion and argument. If the agent 
had not persisted, the company would 
not have paid the claim when two days 
later he dropped dead in his office.” 

Persistency is a necessary thing in 
life insurance. 


No Eggs 


In one of our states there is a county where practically 
everyone makes a living by raising chickens. They place 
about one million broilers in the market each week. 
These poultrymen buy chicks from the hatcheries and 
immediately start the chicks off on the job of eating and 


growing. Before the chickens are old enough to lay eggs 
they go to market as broilers. Hence the saying that the 


seeing an egg. 


.. 


underwriters. 


4 











county raises a million chickens a week without ever 


And then there is the picturesque instance of the 
Florida hotel, all of whose guests are chickens. The 
hotel having failed as a hotel, and being thrown on the 
market, an enterprising poultryman bought it and uses 
the rooms to raise thousands of chickens for the markets. 


These tall but true stories have point for life insurance 


Throughout the United States there are 
unexpected enterprises in various areas peculiar to those 
areas. These may be markets for life insurance. They 
are not obvious, but they have possibilities for the 
underwriter who is willing to look over the rainbow for 
shades of the Blue Collar market. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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“Civil Death" of Beneficiary 


ILA and David Downey were Cali- 
fornia residents and while in lowa 
they obtained two life policies on Lila’s 
life. In the applications, Lila Downey 
applied to “make the policies payable 
at death to David A. Downey, her hus- 
band, if living, otherwise to Jennie B. 
Downey of Bloomfield, lowa, mother- 
m-law.” The company issued the policies 
and in each policy agreed to pay “the 
sum of $5,000 at the home office of the 
company in Frankford, Indiana, upon 
receipt .. . of due proof of the interest 
of the claimant and of the death of 
Lila L. Downey, the insured, to David 
A. Downey, husband, as beneficiary, if 
living; otherwise to Jennie B. Downey, 
mother-in-law, as contingent bene- 
ficiary.” 

The policies were delivered in Lowa. 
About a year later, in Colorado, David 
Downey killed his wife. He was con- 
victed of the murder and sentenced to 
life imprisonment in the State Prison 
in Colorado. His conviction was affirmed 
by the highest court of that state. 

Subsequently, back in California, 
Herbert Beck was appointed adminis- 
trator of Lila Downey’s estate. He sued 
the company to recover the proceeds 
of the policies. The company deposited 
the amount of the policies in the Fed- 
eral Court and impleaded David Downey 
and Jennie B. Downey. The U. S. Dis- 
trict Court awarded the proceeds to 
Jennie Downey on the theory that 
David, although living, was, according 
to California law, civilly dead and 
therefore the contingent beneficiary was 
entitled to the proceeds. The adminis- 
trator of Lila Downey appealed. The 
U. S. Court of Appeals first pointed 
out that: 

“It is not disputed that David A. 
Downey, the murderer-beneficiary, is 
precluded from receiving the proceeds 
of the insurance policies. Sound public 
policy has prompted courts in almost 
all jurisdictions including California, to 
support this doctrine. The public policy 
motivating these decisions is, of course, 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


that a killer should not profit from his 
wrongdoing.” 

The appellate court then went on to 
say: 

“But who is entitled to the policy 
proceeds as between the insured’s estate 
and the contingent beneficiary requires 
resolution of a different question. The 
contingency, which was a _ condition 
precedent to Jennie B. Downey’s right 
to the proceeds, was that David A. 
Downey be not ‘living’ at the time of 
the death of the insured. In the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word ‘living,’ the 
contingency conditioning Jennie B. 
Downey’s right to the fund never oc- 
curred. For when Lila L. Downey died 
in Colorado on July 18, 1947, David A. 
Downey was ‘living.’ The public policy 
that prevented David A. Downey from 
receiving the proceeds does not pro- 





SALES DIRECTOR: Joseph B. 
Treusch was appointed to that 
post for the National Accident.and 
Health Insurance Co. of Philadel- 
phia. He is responsible for the 
company’s agency operations in 19 
states and the District of Columbia. 





duce the result of vesting the fund in 
the contingent beneficiary. The Court 
below, as well as the contingent bene- 
ficiary erroneously assumed that the 
20-called status of ‘civil death, imposed 
by California statute upon adjudged 
life convicts in California, meets the 
contingency provided in the policies. 
But the disability of ‘civil death, as. 
suming that, for the moment, it applies 
here, did not arise at the time of death 
of Lila L. Downey, but only at a sub- 
sequent time as a result of the Colorado 
Court’s judgment. Without more, this 
is sufficient to negate the result arrived 
at below. 

“The words ‘if living’ must be inter- 
preted in their ordinary common sense 
meaning, namely, that the insured in- 
tended the proceeds to go to her mother- 
in-law, if the beneficiary was not alive 
but was ‘dead and buried.’ Had there 
been an intent to have the proceeds go 
to the contingent beneficiary in the 
event of any incapacity of the bene- 
ficiary, while alive, to take the proceeds, 
plain language to that effect could and 
certainly would have been used. We 
think the language of the policies was 
clear and unequivocal. Any disability 
of the beneficiary, such as ‘civil death, 
assuming it to be applicable in this 
case, constituted a sanction or penalty 
imposed up the beneficiary David A. 
Downey and effected only his rights 
and privileges.” 

On the complicated question of juris- 
diction, since the policy was cbtained in 
lowa, payable in Indiana, with the mur- 
der occurring in Colorado and the law 
suit in California, the appellate court 
had this to say: 

“There is further reason why the 
judgment below is erroneous. Because 
this is California litigation, appellee has 
assumed that the contracts of insurance 
must be interpreted according to Cali- 
fornia law, and that, ergo, the so-called 
California ‘civil death’ statute applies. 
The record shows that the policies were 
applied for in lowa, were issued in 
Indiana and delivered to the insured in 
lowa. So far as the ‘place of perform- 
ance’ is concerned, we find that the 
policies provide for payment of the 
death benefit in Indiana and for pay- 
ment of the premiums ‘at the home office 
of the company (i. e. Frankford, 
Indiana) or to a designated collector. 

“This is the only evidence before us 
as to place of performance. The first 
premium was paid in Iowa at the time 
of execution of the contracts. Death of 
the assured occurred before the due 
date of the second annual premiums. 
Since the record shows that California 
was not the place where the per/orm- 
ance of the contracts was to be had, 
there is no basis for attempting to inter- 
pret the contract according to (Cali- 
fornia law or usage.” 
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Thus the lower court was reversed 
and judgment entered for the adminis- 
trator. 

(Beck v. Downey, U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. August 6, 
1951.) 


What Is A Jeep? 


HE insured, Paul Pennell, was ac- 

cidently injured while driving a 
jeep in the course of his duties as a 
rural mail carrier. He had a personal 
accident policy which agreed to pay 
him $100 per month for total loss of 
time caused by accidental injury and 
agreed further to pay double the month- 
ly indemnity in the event of the in- 
sured’s injury “while driving or riding 
within any private passenger automo- 
bile exclusively of the pleasure car 
type.” 

When the claim for double indemnity 
was rejected, suit was brought by the 
insured against the company. The trial 
court rendered judgment for the in- 
sured for the double indemnity finding 
that the motor vehicle driven by the in- 
sured was a “private passenger automo- 
bile exclusively of the pleasure car 
type.” Appeal to the Court of Civil 
Appeals resulted in a reversal of this 
judgment on the ground that the pro- 


vision of the policy was ambiguous. 
Finally the case came to the Texas Su- 
preme Court. The Supreme Court said: 

“In our opinion there is no ambiguity. 
The policy provides for double indem- 
nity when injury is sustained by the 
insured ‘while driving or riding within 
any private passenger automobile ex- 
clusively of the pleasure car type.’ The 
words are simple. We do not find, as 
petitioner contends, that the word ‘ex- 
clusively’ causes the description to be 
ambiguous or that ambiguity arises 
from ‘placement’ of that word. ‘Exclu- 
sively’ gives emphasis to the descrip- 
tion as an automobile of the pleasure 
car type. We believe the words clearly 
mean that the double indemnity provi- 
sion applies only to automobiles that 
are constructed for pleasure, and does 
not apply to automobiles constructed 
and intended to be used for freight 
carrying or agricultural or industrial 
purposes, and does not apply to auto- 
mobiles constructed and intended to be 
used both for pleasure and for freight 
carrying or agricultural or industrial 
purposes, * * * 

“The testimony and the photographs 
of the jeep in the record show that it 
is a rugged, uncouth vehicle without 
beauty of line or body, with no sugges- 
tion of comfort, and obviously intended 








in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER THREE advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


EQUIPPED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Fietd associates of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are equipped for success. A direct 
mail system and a constructively developed 
range of promotional material provide effec- 
tive pre-approach and prospecting assistance. 
Selling aids in the form of sales literature and 
proposal forms are available for point of sale 
use, while many and varied are the good-will 
and prestige-building items supplied for fol- 
low-up purposes. Of major importance among 
all Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive program- 
ming plan of amazing effectiveness. 





OF 1OWA 


Founded in 1887 in Des Moines 
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Not too thin 


for hard service rather than for plea- 
sure. The jeep is not built like the 
ordinary passenger car. It is rougher 
and its seats are harder. The ordinary 
pleasure car has a two-wheel drive and 
the jeep has a four-wheel drive.” * * * 

Jeeps are built and intended to be 
used and are used for other purposes 
than pleasure, as well as for pleasure, 
the jeep is, as the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals expresses it, ‘an all-purpose car.’” 

There was in interesting sidelight to 
the case in that the company had paid 
the double indemnity for over six 
months through a mistake in constru- 
ing its liability. The court refused to 
allow a recovery for this amount since 
the mistake was one of law rather than 
fact. Had the mistake been one of fact 
in that the company did not know the 
type of vehicle, there might possibly 
have been a recovery for the amount 
mistakenly paid, but since the mistake 
was one of law, there could be no re- 
covery. 

However. as to the main point, there 
are a few million veterans who have 
made long rides in jeeps who will 
agree with the Texas Supreme Court 
that a jeep is not “exclusively of the 
pleasure car type.” (Pennell v. United 
Ins. Co., Texas Supreme Court, Octo- 
her 24, 1951.) 








There’s something to be said for the 

“just right” size. American United is among 
the top 10% of American life insurance 
companies and is big enough to be big. 
Important from the standpoint of sales: 
being big enough to employ top-flight home 
office talent, to be a factor in the investment 
market, to be able to properly diversify 
investment and risk, to enjoy the economic 
advantages of bigness. 


good thing too. Important from the 
standpoint of sales: being small enough to 
keep in close personal touch with agents 
and policyholders, small enough to see our 
entire investment picture, small enough 

to set sales policy with a full understanding 
of field problems. 


Yes sir, the “just right” size of American 
United makes a powerful selling tool— 
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But being small enough to be small is a 
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| 
| as the record of our men will quickly prove. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Aetna Life 
P  peepereamepmeed has been made 


of a new preferred risk policy in 
amounts of not less than $10,000 for 
qualified men or women at a cost 
lower than that for Ordinary life in- 
Surance. 

The new policy will be written on 
persons 16 to 59 years old who are 
better than average life insurance risks. 
Premiums are payable for life, but are 
reduced approximately 10% after the 
first year, bringing the cost substan- 
tially below the rate for comparable 
Ordinary life policies. 

The policy, which will be written on 
the non-participating plan, automatic- 
ally includes a provision, effective until 
age 60, for waiver of premium in the 
event of disability. 


Life of Georgia 


HE company has introduced two 
family income riders in a new 
Family Income Protection Plan. 

One rider provides $10 monthly in- 
come for each $1,000 of insurance 
written; the other $20 for each $1,000. 
The riders are reducing term insur- 
ance, and may be attached to all Ordi- 
nary plans except Term. 

A selection of one of four income 
periods is available. A 20-year period 
plan is issued at ages 20 through 45, a 
15-year plan at ages 25 through 50, a 
10-year plan at ages 30 through 55, 
a plan to age 65 is issued for ages 20 
through 55. 

Maximum monthly income for which 
a rider will be issued is $200. Waiver 
of premium for disability is available. 
The riders will be issued substandard 
for ratings no higher than Table C. 
They will not be issued on female lives, 
except when the insured is employed 
full time and is the sole support of at 
least one dependent. 

Life of Georgia is now using a stand- 
ard “results” war clause on all Ordi- 


nary policies issued to men 18 through 
On men already in 


26 years of age. 
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contract guide 


the Armed Forces, the Reserves, or 
the National Guard, the clause will be 
inserted regardless of age. 

Since August, 1950, Life of Georgia 
has issued insurance without a war 
clause for limited amounts on men of 
military age. Men 19 through 26 were 
not issued term and other plans were 
limited to $10,000 total. 

The company does not issue Weekly 
Premium insurance to men in the 
Armed Forces. This practice will be 
continued, but there will be no war 
clause in Weekly Premium Contracts. 


Home Life of New York 


NEW more liberal program of 
Hospital-Surgical-Medical Benefits 


for employees of the Home Life has 
been instituted by that company. In. 
cluded in the expanded benefits pro. 
gram is “catastrophic” coverage, which 
provides broadened protection in case 
extraordinary nursing or medical care 
is required because of serious illness 
or accident. 

Field and home office personnel are 
eligible for benefits under the pro- 
gram. The company absorbs the entire 
cost of insuring employees as well as a 
substantial portion of the cost of cov- 
ering dependents. 

The new program which is under- 
written by the company’s own group 
insurance department pays full ex- 
penses of semi-private hospital care 
for 31 days and 80% of such expenses 
for the next 700 days. A Schedule of 
Operations specifies the surgical ex- 
penses covered entirely by the plan. 
Expenses which exceed the schedule 
and a deductible amount of $50 are 
covered under 80% catastrophic bene- 
fit to a maximum of $2,000. 

In-hospital physicians’ fees are paid 
up to $280 with similar catastrophic 
coverage up to $2,000. Additional catas- 
trophic medical benefits up to $5,000 
cover 80% of the expenses not other- 
wise insured which exceed a deductible 
amount of $100 to $300, depending on 
the employees’ salary. 





INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION — 1951 


AETNA LIFE 
Dec., p. 48 
AMERICAN UNITED 
Aug., p. 45 
BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 
Mar., p. 44 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
July, p. 40 
COLONIAL ‘i 
Feb., 
COLUMBAN NATIONAL 


COLUMBUS. MUTUAL 
Sept., p. 48 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Jan., p. 47; Aug., p. 44 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
June, p. 44; Aug., p. 44; Oct., p. 47 
—. LIFE 
Sept., p. 48 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Sept., p. 47 
FIDELITY. MUTUAL 
Oct., p. 48 
GREAT-WEST ASSURANCE 
Mar., p. 43 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Apr., p. 70; Aug., p. 45 
HOME LIFE (N. Y.) 
Dec., p. 48 
JOHN oa 
Dec., 
LIFE OF “GEORGIA 
Mar., p. 42; Dec. p. 48 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Feb.; pv 44; Oct., p. 47 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Aug., p. 44; Oct., p. 48 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


June, p. 44 

MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Sept., p. 48 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
Oct., p. 48 

NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
Aug., p. 45 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Mar., p. 42 

NEW YORK LIFE 
May, p. 36 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
June, p. 45 


a ey LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Oct., 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Feb., p. 45; Mar., 
June, p. 45 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Apr., p. 70 
oe MUTUAL 
Apr., 70 
STANDARD INSURANCE OF OREGON 
Jan., p. 47 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Feb., p. 42; May, p. 36; Dec., p. 49 
THE ee 
Sept., 
UNITED tire AND ACCIDENT 
Feb., 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
June, p. 45; July, p. 40; Oct., p. 47 
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The Prudential 











NUMBER of changes have oc- 

curred in premium rates, benefits 
and policy forms at The Prudential. A 
reduction in premium rates is appli- 
cable for Weekly and Monthly Pre- 
mium policies and regular Ordinary 
policies issued at ages under 30, on all 
limited payment life plans and on en- 
dowments maturing in more than 20 
years. The maximum reductions occur 
at the juvenile ages. 

The company has also reduced rates 
for Ordinary Single Premium life poli- 
cies. Single Premium policies are 
available on 20-year Endowment, En- 
dowment at age 60, and Endowment at 
age 65 plans. 

Among other changes are the elimi- 
nation of graded benefits in juvenile 
policies written outside New York and 
Canada, except at the youngest age, 
and the offering on most juvenile inter- 
mediate policies of a benefit providing 
for waiver of premiums in event of the 
death of the applicant. This benefit 
will require an additional monthly pre- 
mium but will make the policy fully 
paid-up in event of the death of the 
applicant at any time during the pre- 
mium paying period. 


John Hancock 


URING 1952, the John Hancock 
will continue the same dividend 
scale used in 1951, in the several 
classes of Ordinary insurance policies 
and Retirement Annuity contracts. The 
rate of interest allowed on various 
funds held on deposit or retained under 
contract provisions will likewise be 
continued on the same basis as in 1951. 
The general basis of dividends in 
effect during 1951 for Industrial in- 
surance policies will be continued in 
1952 with slight upward adjustments 
for certain years of issue. 

In general, the present formulas for 
dividends for Group policies and con- 
tracts will be used in 1952, with ad- 
justments resulting from experience 
shown. 


Latest Census Figures 


HIS country’s population, including 
members of the military forces over- 
seas. has reached 155,107,000, accord- 
ing to the latest Census Bureau esti- 
mate 
Previously, and as recently as Sept. 
1, the accepted top figure was 154,853,- 
000. The latest compilation of data rep- 
resents an increase of 3,975,000 above 
the total for April 1, 1950. At that 
time, including military personnel on 
foreign station, the population was esti- 
mated to be 151,132,000. 
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Three ways to fight 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The mortality rate for tuberculosis has 
declined steadily over the years. Accord- 


ing to the National Office o 


tics, the death rate in 1900 was 194 per 


100,000 population. Today, 
28—the lowest on record. 


Despite the decline in the death rate, 
tuberculosis has by no means been con- 


f Vital Statis- reported. 


it is less than 


States lost their lives last year from this 
disease, and over 130,000 new cases were 


Doctors urge continued efforts to ad- 
vance the fight against tuberculosis. They 


suggest three ways to do this—detect the 


neW cases. 


quered. Nearly 40,000 people in the United 
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Detect the disease early 


The surest way to find tubercu- 
losis early is through an X-ray ex- 
amination at the doctor’s office or 

, at a chest clinic. It is especially 
important to take this step if a per- 
, sistent cough, fever, a “tired feel- 
sing’ or loss of weight occur—for | 
these may indicate early tubercu- — 
losis. 





The disease may, however, be a 
“silent sickness’”’ and show no signs 
- at the beginning. That is why it is 
wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examina- 
tion, or whenever a chest X-ray 
program is sponsored in the com- 
munity. 
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COPYRIGHT 1950—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


eS 
ye Treat it promptly 


If tuberculosis should be detected 
in an active stage, prompt and 
thorough treatment is essential— 
preferably in a tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. This usually calls for complete 
bed rest which helps the body heal 
the infection. 

Other measures may be used in- 
cluding surgery and drug therapy. 
New drugs, used as an adjunct to 
rest or surgery, have beenespecially 
beneficial in certain types of tuber- 
culosis. There is hope that more 
effective ones may become avail- 
able in the future. 


Under proper hospita! treatment, 
authorities say practically all per- 
sons with early tuberculosis have 
an excellent chance to get well. 








disease early, treat it promptly, and prevent 


Prevent new cases 





To help prevent new cases of 
tuberculosis, specialists urge that 
those who have the disease remain 
in the hospital until their condition 
is under control. 

In this way, families, friends, and 
associates are saved from the dan- 
ger of infection, for tuberculosis is a 
“‘catching”’ disease spread through 
contact. 

The likelihood of developing it 
may also be reduced if everyone 
guards against the disease by get- 
ting plenty of sleep, rest, proper 
exercise, and nourishing food. 

Regular health examinations, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray, can usually 
detect tuberculosis before symp- 
toms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series spon- 
sored by Metropolitan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors in maga- 
zines with a total circulation in excess of 35,000,000 in- 
cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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There are times when a man’s got 
a right to act a bit light-headed. 
And one such occasion is when he 
knows his insurance is fully paid 


up, and his family’s future is secure. 


There's nothing like the peace 
of mind that can be brought about 
through a Limited Payment Life 
Policy. To know that only a limited 
number of premium pavments is 
required, and that these premiums 
will be paid while your income 
and ability to earn is at its peak, 


“Bill, you're acting silly as a groom!” 


gives a sense of security that can- 
not be measured in actual dollars. 


Union Central offers many forms 
of these “paid-up” policies, adapt- 
able to your particular age and 
circumstances. They range from 
Single Premium Life to Life Paid- 
Up at 70, including 10, 15, 20, 25 


or 30 year plans. 


Remember, even though you 
make no more payments after the 
Limited Payment Life Policy has 
become paid-up, the policy values 
continue to grow each year. You 
also get all the dividends earned 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 









during your lifetime. Limited 
Payment Life makes your future 
secure today! 

2 2 & bod 


The Union Central agent has a 
plan to meet every life insurance 
need. He has contracts ranging 
from Non-Convertible Term, the 
lowest premium policy of all, to 
Single Premium Endowment, the 
highest. Through these moder, 
liberal policies, he can provide the 
finest possible life insurance cover- 
age for applicants from birth to 


age 65, inclusive. 
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